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and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  ticcordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  sp>ccial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  sp>ecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coop)eration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppjorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 
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ABOVE  TIMOTES  IN  THE  VENEZUELAN  ANDES 

The  beautiful  mesas  and  terraces  around  Timotes  were  laid  down  by  the  Motot4n  River  during  the 
Ice  Age.  Cultivation  extends  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  10,000  feet. 
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Timotes,  Venezuela 

RAYMOND  E.  CRIST 


Many  of  the  villages  or  small  towns 
along  the  Llanos-Andes  border  in  western 
Venezuela,  such  as  Barinas,  Ciudad 
Bolivia  (Pedraza)  and  Guanare,  have 
declined  greatly  in  importance  since 
colonial  times.  However,  those  on  the 
northwestern  slopes  of  the  Venezuelan 
Andes — Timotes,  Valera,  Tovar,  and 
others — are,  and  have  been  for  centuries, 
thriving  little  centers  of  activity.  A 
brief  study  of  the  small  Andean  town 
of  Timotes,  9°  north  of  the  equator, 
might  make  it  possible  to  determine 
why  it  has  continued  to  have  a  raison 
d'etre  through  the  centuries. 

It  was  in  1559  or  1560  that  Captain 
Maldonado,  after  conquering  the  Indians 
in  the  region  around  Merida,  founded 
the  town  of  that  name  and  appointed  a 
judge  and  a  municipal  council  to  keep 
the  machinery  of  municipal  government 
working  smoothly.  Shortly  thereafter. 

The  field  work  on  which  this  study  is  based  was  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  and  the  Graduate  Research 
Board  of  the  University  oj  Illinois. 


he  followed  the  Chama  River  to  its  head¬ 
waters,  crossed  the  barren  paramo  of 
Mucuchies,  whose  altitude  is  about  14,000 
feet,  and  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Mototan  River,  where  he  subdued  the 
Timotes  Indians.  He  set  aside  certain 
areas,  called  Resguardos  de  los  Indios,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  rather  backward 
Indians  inhabiting  the  valley,  and  these 
lands  were  worked  by  them  largely  on  a 
communal  basis  till  they  were  divided  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  But 
most  of  the  good  land  was  granted  to  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  and  the  occupants 
became  serfs  or  peons  on  these  great 
estates.  In  1619  Timotes  was  founded 
in  the  Mototan  Valley  by  Fray  Francisco 
Carmelo,  under  the  name  of  Mucuzugun. 
It  later  became  known  as  Valle  de  los 
Timotes  from  the  Indians  living  there¬ 
abouts;  this  was  finally  shortened  to  the 
present  appellation. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  Venezuelan 
Andes,  across  the  trade  wind  desert  of  the 
State  of  Lara  and  through  the  tropical 
rain  forest  along  the  southeastern  shores  of 
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Lake  Maracaibo,  converge  on  the  mesa  of 
Valera.  From  there  a  single  narrow  road 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Motot^in  River  to 
its  headwaters  at  the  mountain  pass  in  the 
high  paramo  of  Mucuchies.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  upstream  from  Valera  the  valley 
becomes  narrow  and  V-shaped  and  at 
about  6,000  feet  the  traveler  might  imagine 
himself  in  the  Alps  slightly  below  the 
timber  line.  However,  instead  of  finding 
alpine  huts  and  grazing  animals  he  comes 
upon  the  thriving  little  town  of  Timotes, 
of  some  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  beautiful  mesas  and  terraces  around 
Timotes  are  glaciofluvial  deposits  laid 


dow'n  by  the  Mototan  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  during  the  Ice  Age,  when  the  amount 
of  precipitation  was  markedly  greater  than 
now,  as  indicated  by  the  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  gravel  which  these  streams 
transported  and  deposited  at  that  time. 
Because  of  the  nearness  to  the  equator  the 
Andean  glaciers  terminated  at  relatively 
high  elevations  and  as  a  result  formed 
glaciofluvial  deposits  which  are  found  even 
in  the  intercordilleran  valleys.  It  may  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  contrast  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Alpine  glaciers  of  Europe 
extended  far  beyond  the  mountains  into 
the  Vorland,  gouging  out  overdeepened 
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valleys  such  as  those  now  occupied  by  the 
large  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  famous  as 
resorts.  Possibly  the  various  terrace  levels 
observed  in  the  Andes  were  developed  as 
a  result  of  changing  base  levels  as  the 
mountains  rose.  As  the  ice  melted  away 
and  as  the  amount  of  fall  of  the  streams 
increased  the  underloaded  postglacial 
rivers  vigorously  cut  their  V-shaped  valleys 
in  the  alluvial  flats,  the  remnants  of  which 
form  the  terraces  so  important  in  the 
agricultural  economy  of  today. 

At  Timotes  the  sun  is  well  to  the  south 
alx)ut  6  months  of  the  year,  nearly  over¬ 
head  for  about  2,  and  to  the  north  about 
4.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  town  is 
alternately  in  the  path  of  the  northeast 
trades  and  of  the  doldrum  belt.  The 
wind  regime  is  complicated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the 
south  which  rather  efifectively  shuts  out 
the  southeast  trades  toward  the  end  of 
June.  The  result  is  that  the  short  dry 
season — Veranito  de  San  Juan — experienced 
in  a  large  part  of  Venezuela  at  that  time 
is  not  felt  in  Timotes.  It  is  reported  that 
occasionally,  from  April  to  July,  when 
the  winds  from  the  south  are  forced  over 
the  mountain  range  to  the  low  pressure 
area  of  the  doldrum  belt,  a  wind  resem¬ 
bling  the  Fohn  or  Chinook  occurs.  This 
wind,  known  as  the  catarata  (cataract)  or 
viento  del  paramo,  may  blow  very  hard  for 
several  days,  during  which  it  has  a  marked 
drying  effect,  makes  people  generally  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  burns  even  the  tough 
skins  of  the  Indians.  The  local  inhabit¬ 
ants,  accustomed  to  the  cool  down-valley 
breezes  of  night  and  early  morning,  are 
always  puzzled  w'hen  this  hot  dry  wind 
begins  to  blow’.  (A  wind  of  the  same 
origin  occasionally  blows  for  a  day  or  so 
at  a  time  in  the  Chama  valley  during  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February.) 

Precipitation  is  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  but  is  usually  lightest 


between  December  and  March,  inclusive, 
and  heaviest  during  June-July  and  Octo- 
ber-Nov ember.  In  June-July  the  belt  of 
greatest  insolation  is  north  of  the  Andes 
and  convectional  rains  are  at  a  maximum; 
by  October-November  the  northeast 
trades,  blow’ing  toward  the  doldrum  belt, 
then  south  of  the  Andes,  are  concen¬ 
trated  by  this  valley,  which  acts  as  a  fun¬ 
nel.  Heavy  orographic  precipitation  is 
the  result.  The  follow’ing  rainfall  data, 
for  the  years  1935  to  1939  inclusive,  are 
the  only  ones  available: 


mm. 

1935  .  1,384.00 

1936  .  1,427.00 

1937  .  697.25 

1938  .  1,437.00 

1939  .  618.75 


The  extreme  uncertainty  in  the  amount 
of  precipitation  can  be  seen  from  these 
figures.  In  1936  and  1938  over  twice  as 
much  rain  fell  as  in  1937  and  1939.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  from 
so  few  data,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
basis  for  the  current  belief  that  the  total 
amount  of  rainfall  is  decreasing  each 
year. 

That  immediate  runoff"  after  rains  is 
great  as  a  result  of  extensive  deforestation, 
especially  on  the  steeper  slopes,  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  permeability  of  the  extensive  alluvial 
fans  and  terraces  erosion  would  make  this 
valley  almost  uninhabitable  within  a  few 
years.  After  a  rain  that  made  a  torrent  a 
foot  deep  of  the  main  street  in  Timotes  the 
streams  running  across  the  alluvial  terraces 
near  town  were  only  slightly  discolored  and 
carried  very  little,  if  any,  more  water  than 
before  the  downpour.  The  runoff  had 
Ijeen  practically  nil.  But  streams,  origi¬ 
nally  permanent,  whose  headwaters  were 
formerly  in  forested  areas,  become  inter¬ 
mittent  when  the  forests  are  felled,  thus 
decreasing  the  amount  of  fertile  terrace 
land  capable  of  being  irrigated.  The  less 
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AN  EARLY  MORNING  VIEW  OF  TIMOTES 


prosperous  farmers  continually  clear  and 
bum  over  new'  plots  whenever  the  yields 
get  low'  in  the  old  ones,  without  thought  of 
the  damage  water  erosion  will  do.  Unless 
this  practice  is  stopped  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  timber  land  will  in  a  few 
years  change  to  gullied,  barren  slopes. 

The  basis  of  the  economic  life  of  Timotes 
is  agriculture.  Almost  any  middle  latitude 
plant  does  well  here.  The  traveller  from 
the  north  is  thrilled  to  see  peppermint 
growing  wild  along  the  trails — with  cactus 
and  banana  plants  nearby.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  prospered  on  20  to  30  acres  of 
land  near  the  village,  where  the  soil  is 
good  and  the  climate  mild.  These  farm¬ 
ers  were  willing  and  financially  able  to 
undertake  changes  in  farming  techniques, 
and  those  who  have  gone  into  the  vegetable 
business  have  prospered,  according  to 
local  standards.  Manure,  brought  from 


the  stables  in  Timotes,  is  freely  used.  Irri-  [ 
gation  is  practiced  in  many  fields  on  the  I 
alluvicd  fans.  The  soil  is  improved  by  ! 
removing  large  stones  which  are  either  { 
piled  up  or  used  in  the  construction  of  j 
house  foundations  or  fences.  Most  of 
the  produce  raised  near  Timotes  is  sold 
in  Maracaibo,  to  which  one  producer  has 
for  years  sent  on  the  average  more  than  5 
tons  every  week.  A  list  of  the  vegetables 
shipped  indicates  the  great  variety  of 
crops  grown;  potatoes,  lettuce,  carrots, 
turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  celery,  oyster  | 
plants,  onions,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  rhu-  1 
barb,  radishes,  Brussels  sprouts,  string  I 
beans,  endive,  leeks,  parsley  and  arti-  j 
chokes.  At  present  Maracaibo  is  the  sole  I 
market,  because  the  oil  companies  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  ship¬ 
ment  on  vegetables.  There  arc  no  other 
large  population  centers  in  the  hot  country 
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within  shipping  distance.  The  \’ene- 
zuelan  eats  few  vegetables  and  much  time 
must  elapse  before  his  dietary  habits  could 
change.  Failure  of  the  Maracaibo  market 
would  shift  the  emphasis  from  perishable 
vegetables  to  the  more  staple  crops  such 
as  potatoes  and  onions,  which  would  find 
a  limited  local  sale  because  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  mountaineers  will  remain  very 
low  for  a  long  time. 

Wherever  corn  (maize)  is  grown  peas 
are  planted  with  it  under  a  system  of 
interculture.  The  entire  pea  vine  is 
gathered  before  the  corn  ripens,  dried  in 
the  sun  and  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  house. 
Later  the  peas  are  shelled  when  the  family 
finds  time.  For  this  process  the  vines  are 
placed  on  untanned  cowhides  over  a  layer 
of  straw  and  flailed  with  sticks.  The 
strokes  are  gentle  until  most  of  the  peas 
have  been  shaken  to  the  lower  mass  of 
vines  and  hulls.  When  the  threshing  has 
been  completed  the  hulls  and  stems  are 
spread  upon  the  field  as  fertilizer,  and  the 
peas  are  sacked.  The  corn  is  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  matures — in  from  6  to  1 1 
months,  depending  on  the  altitude  of  the 
field  and  the  various  other  factors  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  It  is  spread  on  cowhides  in 
the  sun  each  day  till  thoroughly  dry;  this 
prevents  sprouting  in  the  damp,  thick- 
walled  dwellings. 

The  slopes  of  the  valley  show  sharply 
contrasting  land-use  patterns  as  a  result  of 
different  degrees  of  exposure  to  sunlight. 
The  phenomenon  of  adret  and  ubac  slopes 
is  as  marked  as  in  the  Alps.  At  the  town 
itself  the  shady  (ubac)  slopes  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mototan  River  are  forested 
almost  to  the  river  bed,  whereas  the  sunny 
(adret)  slopes  on  the  left  bank  are  inten¬ 
sively  cultivated  from  the  base  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  exceeding  10,000  feet  on  some  of  the 
east-facing  slopes.  These  receive  the  morn¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun,  whereas  the  west-facing 
slopes  remain  in  shadow  several  early 


morning  hours.  When  the  sun  shines  all 
day  the  ubac  receives  the  hot  afternoon 
sun,  but  more  often  than  not  clouds  drift 
up  valley  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  case 
it  is  in  shadow’  most  of  the  day. 

The  general  impression  that  the  caliente, 
templada,  and  Jria  (hot,  temperate,  and 
cold)  climatic  zones  are  always  separated 
along  the  contour,  and  almost  by  a  line, 
must  be  corrected.  The  number  of  hours 
of  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  angle  of 
slope,  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil, 
may,  if  favorable,  extend  the  templada 
climate,  for  instance,  2,000  feet  or  more 
above  its  normal  upper  limit;  unfavorable 
conditions  may  correspondingly  depress 
the  limit.  The  existence  of  altitudinal  life 
zones  is  not  denied ;  they  are  quite  obvious. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that,  because  of 
various  factors,  these  zones  interpenetrate 
each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
highly  complex  agricultural  landscape,  the 
physiognomy  of  which  is,  to  be  sure, 
partly  determined  by  economic  processes. 
The  modern  automobile  highway  is  an 
important  factor  in  conditioning  agri¬ 
cultural  trends.  As  one  leaves  the  Trans- 
andine  Highway  {Carretera  Trasandina)  and 
the  easy  transportation  facilities  that  it 
offers,  subsistence  agriculture  gradually 
takes  the  place  of  that  dependent  on  the 
market. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
market  farmer  near  Timotes  and  the  self- 
sufficient  farmer  at  the  upper  limit  of  culti¬ 
vation  as  there  is  between  the  prosperous 
dairy  farmer  of  Wisconsin  and  the  share¬ 
cropper  of  the  poorer  areas  in  the  southern 
United  States.  The  standard  of  living  of 
the  self-sufficient  mountaineers  is  very  low. 
They  have  little  leisure  because  the  process 
of  getting  barely  enough  to  eat  absorbs  all 
their  time.  Nature  at  10,000  feet  is 
niggardly  in  the  extreme.  Wheat  ripens 
in  6  months,  but  corn  takes  9  to  1 1  months 
to  ripen,  and  then  produces  only  2-  or 
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PbotoKimpU  by  Kaymood  £.  Crist 


INTENSE  CULTIVATION  NEAR  THE  VILLAGE 

Irrigation  is  practiced  on  many  alluvial  fields,  where  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  is  grown  for  the 

Maracaibo  market. 

3-inch  nubbins.  Potatoes  take  almost  a  year  water  carried  to  the  house.  In  spite  of 

to  mature,  and  are  about  the  size  of  golf  the  filth  and  close  quarters  the  infant 

balls.  Fertilizer  is  not  used  because  com-  mortality  rate  is  lower  than  in  the  low- 

mercial  fertilizers  are  too  expensive  and  lands.  An  occasional  Sunday  may  be  a 

manures  are  not  available.  Farmers  and  day  of  rest  or  visiting.  Father  cuts  the 

stockmen  constitute  two  distinct  groups,  children’s  hair,  and  uses  a  fine  tooth 

occupying  different  altitudinal  zones.  comb  with  dexterity  whenever  necessary. 

When  productivity  declines  the  fields  are  The  smaller  children  lie  about  on  un- 

simply  allowed  to  lie  fallow  (barbechado)  tanned  cowhides,  getting  the  benefit  of 

for  a  year.  This  recuperative  period  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  very' 

cannot  be  long,  as  the  land  must  be  worked  strong  at  these  altitudes.  One  such  family 
to  its  productive  limit.  consisted  of  11  living  children,  the  oldest 

People  struggling  for  a  living  under  such  girl  being  about  1 5  years  of  age  (few 

marginal  conditions  must  become  inured  people  know  their  ages).  They  lived  in  a 

to  hard  work  early  in  life.  Large  families  one-room  house  which  had  no  glass 

are  the  rule.  There  are  new  plots  to  clear,  windows.  Some  houses  have  only  a 

firewood  to  cut,  crops  to  plant  or  weed  door;  others  have  an  aperture  to  serve  as 

by  hand,  in  which  work  all  members  of  a  window  which  is  commonly  boarded  up. 

the  family  join.  Errands  must  be  run.  As  a  protection  from  the  wind  the  door 
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opens  toward  the  face  of  the  mountain 
instead  of  toward  the  magnificent  view 
up  the  Mototan  V^alley.  The  never-to-be- 
forgotten  remark  of  a  father  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  how  all  his  children  would 
make  a  living  when  they  grew  up,  was 
“Digame  Vd.” — that  is,  “You  tell  me.” 
This  man  had  migrated  to  his  marginal 
farm  from  Pueblo  Llano,  higher  still, 
where  conditions  of  life  were — and  still 
are — even  harder  than  at  the  upper  limits 
of  cultivation  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
Mototan  Valley.  The  few  pennies  needed 
to  buy  sugar,  salt,  matches,  and  a  few' 
yards  of  cloth  are  obtained  by  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  firewood  or  an  occasional 
spare  bushel  of  potatoes  to  market  in 
Timotes.  Clothes  become  so  patched  and 
dirty  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  their  original 


quality  or  color.  One  housewife  was 
almost  overcome  with  joy  when  given  the 
equivalent  of  a  nickel  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
At  this  upper  limit  of  cultivation,  miserly 
Nature  affords  these  people  the  barest 
subsistence. 

These  marginal  agricultural  areas  of  the 
tierra  Jria  are  great  human  reservoirs. 
Health  conditions  are  relatively  good;  air 
and  water  are  pure  and  cases  of  malaria 
and  dysentery  are  almost  unknown.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  population  increase  in  this 
agricultural  region  is  faster  than  the  pos¬ 
sible  increase  in  the  production  of  food, 
and  as  the  pressure  of  population  increaises 
emigration  downward  is  the  only  safety 
valve.  The  robust  energetic  Andinos  are 
in  distinct  contrast  to  the  sallow  people  of 
the  malarial  lowlands.  Only  4.83  percent 


Fhotocrmph  by  Raymond  E.  Crist 


HARVESTING  WHEAT 

After  the  small  sheaves  are  dried,  they  are  placed  on  a  threshing  floor  and  the  grain  trodden  out  by 

horses  or  oxen. 


i 
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Photoffrmph  by  KaymooJ  K.  CrMt 

TILE  KILN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

In  the  higher  altitudes  the  land  is  so  jxxjr  that  people  eke  out  their  existence  by  primitive  industries. 


of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Merida  as 
a  whole  consists  of  immigrants  from  other 
states,  whereas  7.43  percent  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  has  emigrated  to  other  states.  This 
trend  is  even  more  marked  in  the  Andean 
State  of  Trujillo.* 

A  few  hundred  feet  above  Timotes  maize 
gradually  reaches  its  altitudinal  limit,  but 
wheat  grows  several  thousand  feet  higher. 
It  is  sown  broadcast  from  March  to  May 
after  the  field  has  been  scratched  a  few 
inches  deep  by  a  plow  of  the  old  Roman 
type,  drawn  by  oxen.  The  grains  are 
covered  by  another  plowing;  some  are 
covered  too  deep  by  soil  or  rocks,  some  are 
not  covered  at  all.  The  result  is  an  uneven 
stand  and  a  very  poor  yield,  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  extremely  primitive  methods  of 

*  A.  Uslar  Pielri,  Demografia  Venezolana,”  Cara¬ 
cas,  1938,  page  1 1. 


planting,  the  rocky  soil  and  steep  slopes, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  harvest  is  as  good 
as  it  is — from  5  to  12  units  harvested  for 
every  one  planted.  Both  men  and  w'omen 
work  in  the  field,  cutting  the  grain  a  hand¬ 
ful  at  a  time  with  a  sickle,  and  piling  it  in 
small  sheaves  tied  with  wheat  straw.  The 
head  of  the  family  sometimes  acts  as  a 
gleaner.  The  sheaves  are  put  together, 
tied  with  a  rope  and  carried  on  human 
backs  to  the  loft  of  the  house  or  to  the 
stack.  When  cured  the  sheaves  are  placed 
on  a  threshing  floor  (era  de  trillar)  and  the 
grain  separated  from  the  straw  by  driving 
horses  or  oxen  round  and  round  over  it. 
The  straw  is  removed  with  a  wooden  fork 
and  the  grain  separated  from  the  chaff 
by  winnowing  in  the  wind.  Most  of  the 
small  amount  of  wheat  produced  is  milled 
and  consumed  locally. 


Photocraph  by  Raymond  E.  Crist 

A  SUNDAY  HAIRCUT 

The  winding  Transandine  Highway,  down  which  the  farmers  of  the  Motatdn  valley  send  most  of  their 
produce  to  market,  may  be  seen  disapp>earing  in  the  distance  beyond  this  highland  farm. 

The  holdings  are  generally  quite  small,  sive  and  the  whole  cultural  landscape  takes 

from  10  to  25  acres  being  a  good-sized  on  a  shabbier  appearance.  Much  of  the 

farm.  Due  to  the  great  number  of  gullies  land  on  the  steeper  slopes,  both  in  the  self- 

and  the  abrupt  changes  in  the  angle  of  sufficient  and  in  the  farming-for-market 

slope,  the  individual  plots  under  cultiva-  areas,  is  passing  from  small  to  large  owners, 

tion  are  very  small.  Only  the  plots  near  who  devote  it  to  stock  raising,  chiefly  milch 

the  town  are  farmed  by  people  living  in  cows.  As  pasture  land  it  is  not  only  al- 

the  urban  agglomeration  itself.  The  area  ready  giving  better  results  than  when  it 

as  a  whole  is  one  of  disseminated  settle-  was  under  cultivation,  but  it  will  thus  con- 

ment  par  excellence.  The  physiognomy  of  tinue  to  be  economically  valuable  for  an 

the  fields  depends  upon  the  type  of  owner-  indefinite  period  of  time, 

ship  and  upon  the  economic  background.  The  site  of  Timotes,  an  alluvial  terrace 
Near  the  town  the  fields  are  larger  than  only  slightly  above  the  river,  is  not  ideal, 

elsewhere  and  the  agriculture  slightly  It  is  quite  steep.  But  it  is  adequate  for  any 

more  intensive;  the  manure  obtained  from  possible  growth,  and  the  town  is  well 

the  stables  in  town  is  used  to  improve  the  located,  both  with  regard  to  getting  the 

fields.  A  kilometer  or  more  away  the  early  morning  sun  and  to  the  water 

fields  are  smaller,  steeper,  and  less  fertile.  supply.  Had  it  been  built  on  any  other 

The  agricultural  technique  is  more  exten-  available  nearby  site,  the  problem  of  water 
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supply  would  have  been  somewhat  more 
difficult  of  solution. 

The  village  itself  is  quite  similar  in  plan 
as  well  as  in  function  to  many  a  European 
market  town.  Dwellings  and  general 
stores,  or  combinations  of  the  two,  may  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  town.  Some  families 
who  have  saved  a  little  money  from  market 
gardening  rent  their  farms  to  poor  moun¬ 
taineers  from  the  marginal  lands  and 
retire  to  this  urban  center  to  enjoy  the 
limited  social  intercourse  and  meager 
modern  comforts  w’hich  a  town  of  this  size 
can  offer.  And  some  of  the  poor  families 
from  the  high  mountain  areas,  unable  to 
make  a  living,  move  in  to  town  tempo¬ 
rarily,  on  the  way  to  some  place  where 
the  chances  of  successful  agriculture  are 
better.  They  live  in  the  cheaper  houses 
at  the  edge  of  town,  particularly  on  the 
street  farthest  from  the  river.  This  is 
the  only  evidence  of  what  might  be 
considered  zoning. 

Specialization  is  not  far  advanced. 
There  are  a  few  artisans  for  odd  jobs 
around  town.  There  is  no  bookstore,  nor 
a  really  adequate  drugstore.  There  is 
only  one  barber,  whose  brisk  day  is 
Sunday,  his  patrons  being  those  who 
haven’t  visited  him  in  5  or  6  months. 
There  are  no  cafes.  The  only  local 
industry  is  the  milling  of  corn  and  wheat 
in  water-driven  mills. 

Timotes  has  long  played  a  role  as  a 
converging  point  of  mule  trails  over  which 
flow  the  agricultural  products  not  only  of 
the  immediate  countryside,  but  of  many 
peasant  villages  removed  from  the  Mototan 
Valley,  such  as  Pueblo  Llano,  Las 
Piedras  and  Pinango.  Trains  of  pack 
mules  arrive  in  the  evening  and  the 
produce  is  bought  by  the  local  merchants 
to  be  shipped  later  when  they  have 


accumulated  a  truckload.  Early  the  next 
morning,  in  the  cold  down-valley  breeze, 
the  shivering  muleteers  are  to  be  seen 
feeding  their  animals,  and  drinking  cups  of 
hot  black  coffee  in  preparation  for  the 
return  trip.  As  the  pack  train  starts  up 
the  winding  mountain  trail  the  bell  on  the 
lead  mules  tinkles  clear  in  the  crisp 
morning  air,  and  the  traveller  remembers 
sun-drenched  mornings  in  the  high  Alps. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
andine  Highway  Timotes  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  halting  place  for  the  pack  trains 
crossing  the  Andes,  from  Valera  via 
Timotes  and  Mucuchies  to  \ferida.  The 
hostelry  business  that  flourished  on  this 
traffic  has  ceased  to  exist  now  that  produce 
leaves  the  town  on  wheels  instead  of  on 
muleback.  But  the  town  is  still  a  stopping 
place  for  many  private  motor  cars  and 
most  buses,  whose  patrons  get  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  or  a  meal.  The  magnificent 
scenery,  the  chill  bracing  air,  and  the 
excellent  meals  attract  many  people  from 
the  hot  country  for  week  ends  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  loss  to  the  hostelries  as  a 
stopping  place  in  the  through  pack-train 
service  is  offset  by  an  increase  in  tourism. 

To  summarize:  Timotes,  unlike  the 
towns  on  the  southeastern  slopes  of  the 


V’enezuelan  Andes,  is  tied  to  a  good 
market  in  Maracaibo  by  motor  road. 
It  enjoys  a  mild  climate  and  is  easily 
accessible  to  people  living  in  the  hot  low¬ 
land  areas.  It  is  a  converging  point  of  the 
mule  trails  from  the  .Andean  communities 
at  higher  elevations  and  is  on  the  main 
Caracas-Bogota  highway.  Hence, 
Timotes  has  not  one  but  many  raisons 
d'etre  and  will,  in  spite  of  changes,  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  as  the  adequate  urban 
expression  of  a  multiple-zoned  geographic 
unit  in  the  .\ndes. 


Juan  Antonio  Rios, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 


Juan  Antonio  Rios,  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile,  who  on  April  2,  1942, 
took  office  for  a  six-year  term,  was  born 
November  10,  1888,  in  Canete,  in  the 
Province  of  Arauco.  His  parents  were 
Anselmo  Rios  Gallegos,  who  died  when 
his  son  was  six  months  old,  and  Lucinda 
Morales  de  Gallegos.  Senor  Rios  received 
his  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Canete,  Lebu 
and  Concepcion.  After  taking  part  of 
his  course  at  the  Law  School  in  Concepc- 
i6n,  he  transferred  to  Santiago  and  in 
1914  was  graduated  in  law  and  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Chile, 

The  fatherless  boy  was  obliged  to  help 
support  himself  while  he  was  going 
through  school  and  college;  it  was  from 
the  Concepcion  Secondary  School  that  he 
received  his  first  salary,  paid  him  for 
assisting  with  the  boarding  students. 
Later,  while  studying  law  in  the  same 
city,  he  acted  as  a  minor  official  for  the 
municipality;  this  greatly  aided  his  fi¬ 
nancial  situation.  As  soon  as  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  w'as  appointed  a 
court  secretary  in  Lebu,  but  ten  months 
later  he  gave  up  that  office  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

Senor  Rios  was  only  seventeen  when  he 
joined  the  Radical  Party.  Since  then  he 
has  held  all  the  leading  positions  it  has  to 
offer,  rising  from  secretary  of  a  publicity 
center  to  president  of  the  Party,  a  place 
held  several  times.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  he  w'ho  presided  over 
the  general  convention  in  1937  when  the 
Radicals,  together  with  the  other  leftist 


parties,  agreed  to  sign  the  Popular  Front 
pact.  After  that  memorable  convention 
he  w  as  once  again  elected  president  of  his 
party  and  also  became  chairman  of  the 
Popular  Front  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  might  be  said  that  his  political  career 
really  started  in  1918  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Concepcion  city  council. 
For  three  years  he  took  part  in  the  city 
government  and  served  as  local  police 
judge.  His  outstanding  record  led  his 
party  to  nominate  him  for  deputy  from 
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Lautaro;  that  same  year,  however,  he  was 
appointed  Charge  d’ Affaires  and  Consul 
General  of  Chile  in  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  filled  this  charge  admirably; 
but  only  two  years  later,  at  the  end  of 
1923,  his  supporters  called  on  him  to  run 
as  candidate  for  deputy  representing  the 
Arauco,  Lebu  and  Canete  district.  He 
therefore  resigned  his  post  in  the  foreign 
service  and  returned  to  Chile  to  take  part 
in  the  electoral  race,  which  secured  for  him 
a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Less 
than  a  year  of  congressional  activity  was 
sufficient  to  win  him  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  respect 
of  his  opponents,  who  saw  in  him  a  fair 
and  honest  man,  one  who  studied  care¬ 
fully  all  problems  concerning  the  social 
and  political  development  of  the  nation. 
In  1929  he  was  elected  senator  for  the 
Arauco,  Malleco  and  Caulin  district.  He 
continued  in  Congress  until  1937. 

Senor  Rios  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  in  activities  to  improve  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  to  promote  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1939  President  Aguirre  Cerda, 
who  recognized  his  competence  in  bank¬ 
ing  problems,  named  him  president  of  the 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  a  position  that  he 
finally  gave  up  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  Among 


his  many  other  offices  have  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  chief  of  the  Social  Welfare  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Production  (a  government  body 
created  after  the  1939  earthquake),  the 
Lowcost  Housing  Bank,  and  the  National 
Mining  Society,  and  president  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  Supply  Company,  La  Prevision  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
National  Bag  Company.  He  has  also 
served  on  many  committees  and  boards 
which  have  enabled  him  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  and  influential  role  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  administrative,  and  political  life 
of  the  country. 

In  1921  Senor  Rios  married  Dona  Marta 
Ide  Pereira.  In  this  model  Chilean  home 
there  are  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Carlos, 
was  born  in  1922  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
where  his  father  was  then  representing 
Chile.  Carlos  chose  a  military  career 
and  at  present  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Artillery,  serving  at  the  Linares  Artil¬ 
lery  School.  Fernando  Antonio,  born  in 
1923,  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and 
is  already,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  his 
second  year  at  the  University  of  Chile 
Law  School.  Juan  Guillermo,  who  is  17, 
is  studying  humanities  at  the  Institute 
Nacional  in  Santiago. 


Visit  to  Washington 
of  the 

Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 


At  the  opening  session  of  the  Third  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  January  15,  1942,  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  an  American  nation 
took  the  speakers  platform  to  address  the 
assembled  delegates.  It  was  not  a  long 
speech  that  he  made,  but  its  echoes  have 
not  yet  died  out  in  the  Americas  and  even 
beyond  their  bordering  seas.  He  said,  in 
part: 

What  would  happ>en,  what  would  the  future  of 
our  Americas  be,  should  war  succeed  in  dividing 
and  separating  us  from  one  another?  .  .  .  We 
should  sink  down  into  slavery.  We  should  be 
carved  into  colonies  under  foreign  masters  utterly 
insensible  to  human  suffering.  All  the  conquests 
of  social  justice  that  have  been  awakening  in  the 
men  of  America  a  sense  of  dignity  and  well-being 
would  be  swept  away  like  dry  leaves  before  the 
mechanized  technique  of  races  who  consider 
themselves  suf>erior.  Totalitarian  propaganda 
would  cause  our  nations  to  clash  with  one  an¬ 
other,  staining  them  with  blood,  using  them  as 
instruments  for  carrying  war  and  destruction  to 
our  own  sister  nations,  and  a  heritage  of  hate 
would  spring  up  among  us.  America  would  ere 
long  become  a  replica  of  what  Europe  now  is: 
nations  torn  by  discord,  racial  ferocity,  rivalry, 
thirst  for  revenge  ever  unsatisfied! 

If  this  is  the  international  picture,  within  our 
nations  dissensions,  easily  inflamed  by  invisible 
war,  would  arouse  conspiracies  and  civil  conflict, 
because  of  the  skilful  machinations  for  the  sub¬ 
jugation  and  slavery  of  America. 

But  it  cannot  be;  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one 
among  the  noble  nations  of  the  Americas  that  will 
face  so  tremendous  a  responsibility.  We  are  sure 
of  unity.  We  shall  not  hear  in  the  halls  of  Amer¬ 
ican  brotherhood  those  sinister  words  recorded  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible:  “Am  I  my  brother’s 
keep)er?” 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pxol  our  potential 
resources  with  the  technical  ability,  the  capital, 
and  the  initiative  that  together  we  possess,  what 
an  invincible  wealth  of  blessings  we  shall  create ! 
We  shall  be  able  to  bequeathe  to  our  children 
those  splendid  words  that  say  that  if  any  one  of 
our  countries  is  attacked  by  a  nation  outside  this 
continent,  all  the  nations — not  one  or  two,  but 
all  America — will  rise  up  in  common  defense,  as 
though  the  outrage  upon  that  one  nation’s  sov¬ 
ereignty  had  been  inflicted  upon  themselves! 
Proclaiming  Pan  Americanism,  we  shall  attain 
the  ideal  of  a  powerful  defense  and  of  living 
together  in  fraternity !  Finally,  if  by  withstanding 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  we  win  the  right  to  occupy 
scats  at  the  poace  table,  we  shall  uphold  for 
America  a  platform  of  national  and  international 
justice,  for  only  from  such  a  platform  will  come  a 
permanent  and  enduring  poace!  .  .  . 

We  must,  on  this  Continent,  build  up  a  world 
that  will  be  fairer  to  all,  we  must  here  work  out  a 
plan  that  will  mean  justice  to  all.  Injustice  still 
existent  in  vast  areas  of  these  Americas  gnaws  the 
very  heart  of  the  laboring  masses.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  organizing  not  only  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  but  also  in  creating  an  American  moral 
entity,  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  show  by  metms  of 
our  deliberations  that  what  interests  us  is  not  only 
the  building  of  shipyards  and  the  construction  of 
airplanes,  of  such  enormous  value  in  war,  but 
also  that  there  is  something  higher  that  we  are 
anxious  to  build — freedom  for  man  in  the 
Americas ! 

We  have  need  of  such  things  as  cadmium,  molyb¬ 
denum,  rubber,  and  other  strategic  materials  for 
war,  but  there  is  one  other  product  that  we  must 
not  overlook:  free  man  in  America,  on  whose 
brow  shall  shine  the  dignity  of  his  manhood;  man 
the  consumer,  the  soldier,  the  custodian  of 
liberty ! 

The  man  who  thus  spoke,  as  everyone 
who  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  Rio 
meeting  will  recognize,  was  Ezequiel 
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LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  MEXICO 
Dr.  Ezcquiel  Padilla,  the  distinguished  guest,  is  seated  sixth  from  the  left. 


Padilla,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Mexico,  and  the  wave  of  acclaim  with 
which  members  of  the  conference  met  his 
inspired  and  inspiring  words  swept  by 
radio  and  the  press  throughout  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  Twice  more  before 
the  close  of  the  conference.  Dr.  Padilla 
addressed  the  delegates,  once  extempo¬ 
raneously,  and  both  times  his  message  was 
received  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  accord. 

It  was  particularly  pleasing  to  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  to  have  an  opportunity  on 
April  6,  1 942,  to  honor  the  brilliant  Mexi¬ 
can  statesman  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
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Washington.  In  the  absence  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Dr.  Didgenes  Escalante,  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela,  welcomed  the  Mexican  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  following  words: 


Mr.  Sec»etary: 


The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  American 
Republics,  sisters  of  Mexico,  who  are  assembled 
here,  offer  you  the  most  cordial  welcome,  Your 
Excellency,  and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  mission  which  has  brought  you 
to  Washington  may  redound  to  the  greatest 
benefit  for  your  great  countryt  This  will  also, 
indireedy,  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Continent. 
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I  say  this  because  if  geography,  history,  and 
political  institutions  are  common  bonds  that  have 
brought  the  American  Republics  closer  together, 
one  to  the  other,  the  fate  which  they  confront 
today  is  also  common,  menaced  as  they  are  by 
dangers  of  gigantic  proportions,  dangers  which 
establish  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  for  the 
liberty,  present  and  future,  of  all  of  them.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  well-being,  the  strength  and  the  progress 
of  each  one  of  our  Republics  is  a  concern  which 
cannot  but  interest  the  others  and  produce  in 
them  sincere  rejoicing.  And  it  is  in  this  inter¬ 
dependence,  that,  in  the  hour  of  danger  as  well 
as  in  that  of  prosperity,  the  essence  of  continental 
solidarity  is  found. 

You  have  always  been  the  brilliant  champion 
of  this  noble  cause.  Your  Excellency,  as  much  in 
your  private  life  as  a  citizen  as  in  yoiii  public 
life.  Fresh  indeed  are  the  laurels  which  you 
garnered  recently  at  the  Conference  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  your  words,  in  defense  o‘  democ¬ 
racy,  resounded  on  many  occasions  setting  a 
course  for  the  destinies  of  our  America  in  the 
present  unsettled  conditions. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  besides  your 
brilliant  accomplishments,  you  represented  at  that 
conference  the  heroic  nation  of  Mexico  and  its 
illustrious  Government,  zeah'us  guardians  of 
democratic  institutions  in  our  Continent  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  every  Pan  American 
cause. 

Your  visit  to  Washington  has  special  importance 
at  this  time.  It  has  been  the  task  of  your  illus¬ 
trious  President,  General  Avila  Camacho,  in 
collaboration  with  President  Roosevelt,  success¬ 
fully  to  accomplish  the  long  process  of  rapproche¬ 
ment  and  reciprocal  understanding  between  the 
two  nations.  At  no  time  in  history  have  the 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
been  more  rordial.  Less  than  a  week  ago  this 
was  stated  publicly  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles.  This  is 
pleasing  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board  and  to  the  Director  General; 
and  it  is  in  this  double  character  as  authorized 
spokesmen  of  your  Government  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  great  American¬ 
ist  that  we  greet  your  presence  among  us  and  wish 
you  unlimited  success  in  your  important  mission. 

Dr.  Padilla  acknowledged  the  address  of 
welcome  in  these  phrases; 

The  welcome  extended  to  me  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico  is  received  with  deep»est 


appreciation,  as  an  expression  of  the  solidarity 
with  which  we  are  bound  together. 

Although  the  union  of  all  the  nations  of  America 
has  been  taking  shap>e  as  a  growing  reality,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  to  fight  a  common 
battle  for  a  common  cause.  The  blood  shed  by 
the  soldiers  of  this  continent  stains  the  united 
flags  of  America  in  a  war  in  which  the  survival  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  American  countries  isatstake. 

Our  statesmen  have  been  forging  the  ideological 
bases  for  the  unity  of  America;  in  congresses  and 
conferences  they  have  given  expression  to  the 
hop>e  and  purp>ose  of  dedicating  this  continent  to 
human  liberty.  But  now,  at  this  moment  when 
death  and  destruction  are  devastating  the  armies 
and  navies  of  p>eople  who  are  our  brothers,  noble 
words  must  be  accomp>anied  by  the  constructive 
action  of  cooperation  and  defense  and  the  resolve 
to  fight  to  the  very  end  for  the  fate  of  our  united 
countries. 

All  our  nations  arc  conscious  of  their  role  in  this 
great  tragedy,  and  the  sorrow  of  reverses  and  the 
hope  of  victory  touch  us  with  the  pxjwer  of  events 
affecting  the  very  roots  of  our  destinies. 

This  baptism  of  sacrifice,  which  we  shall  feel 
even  more  deeply  as  the  gigantic  red  wave  of 
history  sweeps  onward,  will  consecrate  forever  the 
great  American  continental  fatherland. 

When  after  the  alternating  fortunes  and  the  dark 
uncertainty  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us 
the  hour  of  triumph  arrives  for  the  democracies, 
humanity  will  find  itself  on  a  stage  set  with  misery, 
above  the  widespread  ruins  of  civilization  and  of 
the  spirit.  That  will  be  the  hour  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  America’s  great  mission:  To  exert  all  its 
strength  to  deliver  a  suffering  world  from  the 
physical  and  moral  starvation  that  will  prevail. 
If  America,  which  is  the  only  continent  capable  of 
such  an  achievement,  cannot,  with  active  and 
organized  foresight  that  should  begin  today,  turn 
aside  the  overwhelming  tide  of  grief  and  desp>air, 
then  p)eace  will  be  a  catastrophe  even  more  evil 
and  destructive  than  the  war  itself.  No  union  of 
free  nations  has  ever  before  had  a  more  tremendous 
respxinsibility  or  a  greater  Christian  mission. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  for  ctdling  to  mind  two  illustrious 
Presidents,  Roosevelt  and  Avila  Camacho.  For 
the  fate  of  this  continent  they  represent  an 
indomitable  will  and  an  exalted  ideal  of  American 
fraternity. 

With  profound  satisfaction  I  may  confirm  the 
declaration  of  the  Honorable  Sunrner  Welles  to 
the  effect  that  at  no  other  p»eriod  in  history  have 
the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
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States  been  more  cordial.  During  my  sojourn  in 
this  country  I  have  had  eloquent  and  unforget- 
able  proof,  that  at  times  has  moved  me  deeply, 
of  this  new  era  of  firm  and  honorable  friendship 
which  is  now  beginning  and  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  permanent.  This  precious  fact  is  all  the  more 
uplifting  when  we  consider  that  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  are  coming  closer  to  each 
other  every  day  in  heart  and  in  mind,  and  that  in 
this  hour  of  peril  their  mutual  determination  and 
loyalty  are  a  pledge  of  honor  and  a  symbol  of 
immeasurable  spiritual  value  for  the  future 
definite  federation  of  the  souls  and  the  peoples 
of  the  continent  of  liberty. 

At  the  close  of  the  specizil  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  luncheon  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  Padilla's  official  mission  in  Washing¬ 
ton  had  far-reaching  and  practical  results. 
On  April  2,  1942,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  exchanged  ratifications  of 
the  Claims  Convention  signed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1941,’  and  Dr.  Padilla  delivered 
to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government’s  check  for  $3,000,000 
(U.  S.  currency)  representing  the  pay¬ 
ment  due  to  the  United  States  upon  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention,  Mexico  agreed 
to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000  in 
settlement  of  certain  property  claims  of 
United  States  citizens  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico.  Payments  of  $3,000,000 
made  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were  credited  against  the  $40,000,000, 
and  those  payments,  together  with  the 
$3,000,000  delivered  by  Dr.  Padilla,  left 
a  balance  of  $34,000,000  to  be  paid  by 
Mexico.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention,  this  balance  is  to  be  liqui¬ 
dated  over  a  period  of  years  by  annual 
payments  of  not  less  than  $2,500,000 
beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Convention. 

*  See  Bulletin,  ‘January  1942,  pp.  47-50. 


On  the  eve  of  Dr.  Padilla’s  departure 
from  Washington,  a  joint  statement  was 
issued  by  him  and  Mr.  Welles  in  reference 
to  a  six-point  program  of  economic  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is 
to  expedite  the  American  war  effort. 
The  text  of  the  statement  follows; 

It  has  been  not  only  a  pleasure  for  us  to  renew 
our  friendship  formed  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  but  also  a  very  real 
opportunity  for  exchanging  views  and  reaching 
agreements  regarding  matters  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  to  the  two  countries. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  few  days  we  have  agreed 
on  a  number  of  arrangements  that  not  only  will 
develop  the  economic  life  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  but  will  gfreatly  speed  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  States. 

1 .  Trade  agreement 

Last  fall  our  two  Governments  agreed  to  study 
the  ]x>ssibilities  of  negotiating  a  trade  agreement 
to  expand  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
The  preliminary  studies  having  indicated  that  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  a  trade  agreement  exists,  our 
two  Governments  made  formal  announcement  on 
April  4  of  their  intention  to  negotiate  a  trade 
agreement.  Negotiations  will  begin  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  public  hearings  re¬ 
quired  by  United  States  procedure,  which  will  be 
held  beginning  May  18. 

2.  Industrial  enterprises 

Continuing  the  program  of  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  industries  in  Mexico  which  was 
undertaken  last  fall,  we  have  agreed  that  our  two 
Governments  shall  collaborate  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  of  a  series  of  basic  industries  to 
meet  Mexican  consumption  needs  and  to  supply 
goods  required  by  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
States.  These  industries  will  be  established  in 
Mexico  through  cooperation  between  private 
investors  and  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  providing  through  the 
Nacional  Financiera,  S.  A.,  credits  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  individual  cases  in  the  United  States  of 
materials  and  equipment  that  cannot  be  provided 
in  Mexico.  The  obligations  thus  acquired  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  bear  the  guarantee  of 
the  Mexican  Government. 
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Several  important  sfiecific  projects  are  under 
consideration,  including  a  steel  and  tin  plate  roll¬ 
ing  mill.  In  the  granting  of  priority  rating  for  the 
machinery,  equipment  or  other  material  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  the  paramount  crite¬ 
rion  will  be  the  degree  to  which  each  spiecific  pro¬ 
ject  contributes  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  the  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

3.  Priorities  and  allocations 

We  have  had  mutually  beneficial  conversations 
regarding  the  organization  and  procedure  for 
handling  priorities  and  allocations  matters  and 
arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Under  Secretary  of  Finance,  Licenciado 
Ram6n  Betcta,  to  establish  a  special  office  and 
organization  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  closest  collaboration  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  authorities  of  the  United  States.  The 
allocation  for  the  second  quarter  of  1942  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  sp)ecific 
quantities  of  45  major  export  articles,  which 
was  announced  on  April  4,  provides  a  definite 
working  basis  for  exjxirt  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  based  on  careful 
examination  of  Mexico’s  needs  in  relation  to  the 
war  production  effort  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Mexican  railways 

We  have  agreed  that  an  immediate  survey  of 
the  needs  of  the  Mexican  railway  transportation 
system  is  highly  desirable  in  order  to  determine 


the  materials  that  arc  required  to  enable  this  sys¬ 
tem  to  function  properly  in  the  support  of  Mexico’s 
economy  in  order  to  permit  it  to  transport  to  the 
United  States  the  strategic  war  materials  being 
produced  in  ever-increasing  quantities  in  Mexico. 
X  United  States  cxjjert  has  been  sent  to  Mexico 
to  make  this  study  jointly  with  an  exjiert  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Mexican  Government.  They 
have  been  requested  to  present  their  report  within 
thirty  days.  In  anticipation  of  the  report  of 
these  experts,  the  War  Production  Board  is  taking 
into  consideration  Mexico’s  needs  of  rolling  stock 
in  formulating  the  United  States  manufacturing 
program  of  such  mat6riel  for  the  coming  year. 

5.  Shipyards 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  cargo  vessels  and 
of  the  existence  of  certain  shipbuilding  facilities 
in  Mexico,  we  have  agreed  that  experts  from  our 
two  Governments  should  immediately  deter¬ 
mine  what  construction  of  small  cargo  vessels  in 
Mexico  is  feasible.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  the 
United  States  Government  will  endeavor,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  shipbuilding,  to  make  available  to 
Mexico  the  materiel  and  tools  required. 

6.  High  octane  gasoline  plant 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  high 
octane  gasoline  plant  in  Mexico,  we  have  agreed 
that  a  plant  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  equipment  can  be  spared. 


Pan  American  Day  in  Washington 


“.April  fourteenth”  are  words  that  in 
the  minds  of  citizens  of  the  Americas  have 
become  synonymous  in  recent  years  with 
“Pan  .American  Day,”  and  that  phrase 
in  turn  automatically  means  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  continental  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  and  democratic  way 
of  life  that  unites  the  twenty-one  .American 
Republics. 

This  year  is  the  twelfth  in  which  the 
day  has  been  officially  observed  in  the 
Americas.  It  found  the  entire  Hemi¬ 


sphere,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
from  northernmost  to  southernmost  out¬ 
posts  and  from  .Atlantic  to  Pacific  shores, 
deeply  and  fully  absorbed  in  its  united 
war  effort.  The  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day,  therefore,  was  perhaps  a 
little  less  formal  than  in  happier,  more 
leisurely  years,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  popular  interest,  and 
keen  awareness  of  the  day’s  significance. 

In  Washington  President  Roosevelt, 
who  announced  the  Good  Neighbor 
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Policy  in  his  first  inaugural  address  in 
March  1933  and  reiterated  its  principles 
in  his  Pan  American  Day  address  on 
April  14  of  that  same  year,  initiated  the 
1942  celebration  at  noon  at  the  White 
House  when  he  received  the  Ambtissadors 
and  Ministers  of  the  twenty  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  war  left  him  no  spare 
time  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal 
address,  the  President  spoke  to  the  dis¬ 
sembled  diplomats  without  detailed  notes, 
saying  in  part: 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  again  we  are 
celebrating  Pan  American  Day.  I  hope  that  we 
are  celebrating  it  in  every  republic,  because  I 
think  it  has  more  significance  this  year  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  .  .  . 

I  am  looking  for  a  word — ^as  I  said  to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  a  little  while  ago — I  want  a  name  for 
the  war.  I  haven’t  had  any  very  good  sugges¬ 
tions.  Most  of  them  are  too  long.  My  own 
thought  is  that  perhaps  there  is  one  word  that  we 
could  use  for  this  war,  the  word  “survival.” 

The  Survival  War.  That  is  what  it  comes  pretty 
close  to  being:  the  survival  of  our  civilization,  the 
survival  of  democracy,  the  survival  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere — the  newest  hemisphere  of  all  of  them — 
which  has  develofied  in  its  own  ways.  On  the 
surface  these  ways  may  be  a  bit  different,  but  down 
at  the  bottom  there  is  the  same  kind  of  civilization 
that  has  come  from  a  love  of  liberty  and  the 
willingness  to  pioneer.  So  I  think  that  survival  is 
what  our  problem  is,  survival  of  what  we  have  all 
lived  for  for  a  great  many  generations.  I  think 
in  all  of  the  republics  we  have,  relatively  speaking, 
quite  an  ancient  civilization — reckoned  since  we 
have  had  independence,  and  even  for  a  good  many 
years  before  that.  That  is  why  I  hope  that  con¬ 
tinental  hemispheric  solidarity  and  unanimity  arc 
going  to  continue.  ,\t  the  last  Pan  American 
conference  of  the  hemisphere  down  at  Rio — 
while  some  people  felt  it  had  not  gone  so  far  as  it 
would  like  to  go — we  did  manage  to  retain  the 
objective  of  unanimity. 

There  may  be  other  problems  after  the  war 
that  we  will  have  to  work  out  among  ourselves, 
sitting  around  the  table,  but  at  the  present  time  we 
have  substantial  unanimity.  That  is  a  great  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  Herr  Hitler.  He  felt  that  the  success 


of  the  Rio  conference  was  a  very  serious  blow  to 
the  Axis  efforts  to  dominate  the  world.  .  .  . 

So  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  have  the  unanim¬ 
ity  of  the  past.  And  when  it  comes  to  cleaning 
up  the  mess  at  the  end  of  this  war,  after  the  Axis 
is  defeated,  we  will  have  again  a  hemispheric 
council  around  here  to  sec  what  we  are  going  to 
do  all  over  the  world,  because  we  will  have  a  very 
great  voice  in  preventing  in  the  future  an  attack 
on  our  American  civilization.  .  .  . 

We  arc  going  places.  We  will  get  somewhere. 
.•\nd  we  are  going  to  have  a  couple  of  years,  per¬ 
haps  three  years,  before  we  can  make  sure  that  our 
type  of  civilization  is  going  to  survive.  I  am  per- 
feedy  confident  of  it  myself.  We  have  all  got  to 
sacrifice.  But  we  are  going  to  come  out  the 
winner  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  all,  and  I  hopie  that  next 
year  we  will  be  in  an  even  better  state  than  we  arc 
in  1942.  Good  luck  to  you. 

In  addition  to  the  presidential  reception 
of  the  Governing  Board  members,  a 
feature  of  the  official  commemoration  of 
the  day  was  the  concert  of  music  of  the 
Americas  given  in  the  evening  at  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Concerts  as  the 
closing  event  of  Washington  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  celebrations  have  long  been 
annual  occurrences,  but  definitely  an 
innovation  was  the  total  blackout  that 
took  place  during  this  year’s  concert. 
-\nticipating  the  scheduled  test  of  that 
wartime  necessity,  announced  for  some 
time  between  j9:00  |and  11:00  p.  m.,  the 
audience  assembled  early  and  in  the 
intervals  between  numbers  on  the  program 
heard  the  air-raid  sirens  sounding  only 
faintly  through  the  heavy  curtains  of  the 
great  Hall  of  the  Americas. 

The  concert  was  given  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Captain  William  F.  Santelmann,  with 
three  famous  Brazilians — Elsie  Houston, 
soprano;  Francisco  Mignone,  composer; 
and  Bernardo  Segall,  pianist — as  guest 
artists.  The  presence  of  Senhor  Mignone, 
several  of  whose  fine  works  were  presented 
on  the  program,  gave  added  interest  to 
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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  WASHINGTON 


THREE  BRAZILIAN  MUSICIANS 

Left  to  right:  Francisco  Mignone,  composer;  Elsie  Houston,  singer;  and  Bernardo  Segall,  pianist. 


to  their  exotic  quality,  were  taken  with  the 
marvelous  ease  to  which  Miss  Houston’s 
admirers  are  accustomed.  Senhor  Segall 
proved  himself  an  artist  of  exceptional  and 
brilliant  talent  in  his  performance  of  the 
Mignone  composition,  Fantasia  Brasileira 
\o.  1.  The  program  was  as  follows; 


the  occasion.  He  himself  played  the  piano 
accompaniment  for  Miss  Houston  as  she 
sang  four  of  his  compositions.  Miss 
Houston’s  warm  and  beautifully  modu¬ 
lated  voice  captured  the  mood  of  all  her 
songs  in  her  usual  pleasing  manner;  the 
manv  difficult  intervals,  which  contributed 


Pedro  Sanjuan  (Cuba) 


Liturgia  Negra 
Chango 
Iniciacion 


Luis  Cluzcau  Mortet  (Uruguay) 


Llanuras 


U.NiTED  States  Marine  Band  Orchestra 

Seven  Latin  American  Folk  Songs 

1.  Paso  Nanigi  (Cuba)  arranged  by  Mois6s  Simons 

2.  Tu  Passaste  par  Elsie  Jardim  (Brazil)  arranged  by  H.  Villa-Lobos 

3.  Kurikinga  (Eicuador)  arranged  by  M.  B6clard-d’Harcourt 

4.  De  Blanca  Tierra  (Bolivia)  arranged  by  M.  B^clard-d’Harcourt 

5.  Muchacha  Bonita  (Peru)  arranged  by  M.  B^clard-d’Harcourt 

6.  Las  Margaritas  (Argentina)  arranged  by  D.  Pelle 

7.  Dansa  de  Caboclo  (Brazil)  arranged  by  Hekel  Tavares 


Elsie  Houston 


VINCENT  de  sola  at  the  piano 


Fantasia  Brasileira  .\o.  1 


Francisco  Mignone  (Brazil) 


Bernardo  Segall 


and  United  States  M.arine  Band  Orchestra 
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BUI.LETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CMOX 


Canfao  do  Carreiro 


Four  Songs 

1.  Assomdraqd’) 

2.  Quadrilla 

3.  Desqfio 

4.  Qjtadras 


Sinjonia  India 


Elsie  Houston 

VINCENT  DE  SOLA  at  the  piano 


Heitor  \'iila-Lobos  (Brazil) 


Francisco  Mignone  (Brazil) 


Elsie  Houston 
The  composer  at  the  piano 


Carlos  Chavez  (Mexico) 


Cnited  States  Marine  Band  Orchestra 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

The  Liturgia  Negra  of  Pedro  Sanjuan  was  fx-rformed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  comjxjser  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

The  Sinfonia  India  of  Carlos  Chavez  was  performed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  composer  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 


San  Francisco  Acclaims 
Pan  American  Day 

1942  Celebration  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  Pan  American  Society 

AUBREY  DRURY 
Member,  Pan  American  Day  Committee 


The  greatest  Pan  .\merican  Day  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  was  held  in  the  city  by  the 
Golden  Gate  on  April  14,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
the  Pan  .American  Society.  This  marked 
increase  in  interest  and  participation,  re¬ 
flected  in  many  gratifying  ways  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  observance,  was  all 
the  more  notable  because  the  1941  cele¬ 
bration  likewise  had  been  decidedly  suc¬ 
cessful.  and  the  obser\  ances  of  the  two 


preceding  years  during  the  beautiful 
international  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island 
were  indeed  colorful. 

Surpassing  all,  the  1942  version  of  Pan 
American  Day  was  characterized  by 
spontaneous  acclaim  all  over  California, 
no  less  than  by  the  well-ordered  program 
of  events  centering  in  the  official  observ¬ 
ance  at  the  San  Francisco  City  Hall. 
These  were  opened  in  midmorning  by  a 
military  review',  brilliant  though  brief,  in 
w'hich  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 


CourteBty  of  Pan  American  Society 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  CEREMONIES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Charles  Kendrick,  President  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  San  Francisco,  addressed  an  audience 
gathered  in  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall. 


Corps  participated.  On  the  reviewing 
stcind  were  the  representatives  of  the 
twenty  Latin  American  republics,  and 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Immediately  following  the  review,  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
City  Hall — a  spectacular  setting  which 
has  been  termed  the  most  impressive 
interior  in  all  California.  For  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  specially  decorated,  with  a 
display  of  the  flags  and  colors  of  the 
United  States  and  our  sister  republics, 
and  the  Pan  American  flag.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  were  broadcast  by  radio. 


were  introduced  by  selections  rendered 
by  a  Guatemalan  marimba  band. 

Addressess  were  given  by  Charles  Ken¬ 
drick,  President  of  the  Pan  American 
Society,  San  Francisco  Chapter;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Martinez  Lacayo,  Consul  General  of 
Nicaragua,  on  behalf  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Consuls;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger,  rep¬ 
resenting  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi  of  San 
Francisco. 

Presiding  at  the  ceremonies  was  R.  J. 
Gutierrez,  Chairman  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  Committee.  A  high  point  in  the 
program  came  when  the  Pan  American 
medal  was  presented  amid  applause  to 
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Court«tiy  of  Paa  American  Society 


A  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  COMPETITION 

William  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Pan  American 
Society,  is  explaining  to  two  high  school  students 
the  competition  in  which  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  schools  that  arranged  outstanding 
programs. 


Dr.  Geiger,  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  advzmcement  of  Pan 
Americanism  during  the  preceding  year. 

Delegations  from  the  high  schools  of  the 
city  were  in  attendance  at  the  ceremonies, 
and  to  these  eager  students  the  Pan  Am¬ 
erican  Society  distributed  booklets  describ¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  in  color  the  flags  and 
coats-of-arms  of  the  Latin  American 
republics. 

.\t  noon  the  Pan  American  Society 
tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  in  honor  of  the  Latin  American 
Consuls  with  Dr.  Charles  P.  Mathe  pre¬ 
siding.  Members  of  the  Society  and 
their  guests  greeted  enthusiastically 
speeches  by  Charles  Kendrick,  the  chap¬ 
ter’s  head;  Hon.  J.  M.  Albor,  Consul 
General  of  Honduras,  on  behalf  of  the 


Latin  American  Consuls;  and  Dr.  J.  C. 
Geiger,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor.  Besides 
the  consular  dignitaries,  high  ranking 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  and  other  notables 
were  present.  This  brilliant  affair  was 
enlivened  by  music  played  by  the  Guate¬ 
malan  marimba  band. 

Both  the  Governor  of  California  and 
the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  taking  note 
of  the  Presidential  proclamation,  desig¬ 
nated  Pan  American  Day  as  a  day  to  be 
specially  observed  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Pan  American  Day, 
an  appropriate  program  in  Spanish  was 
broadceist  to  Latin  America  over  a  short¬ 
wave  station.  The  role  of  radio  was 
indeed  prominent  this  year.  During  the 
week  preceding  the  day  of  the  celebration, 
speakers  representative  of  the  Society 
gave  addresses  over  the  air — 14  broad¬ 
casts  in  all,  with  most  of  the  radio  stations 
participating — stressing  the  significance 
of  the  events  of  April  14th. 

The  Society  was  instrumental  in  arrang¬ 
ing  round-table  discussions  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs.  Outstanding  was  a  one-hour 
round-table  program  over  a  prominent 
radio  station,  on  Sunday  evening  preced¬ 
ing  the  festal  Day. 

.Arrangement  was  made  for  displays  in 
many  of  the  large  stores  in  San  Francisco, 
emphasizing  the  Pan  American  theme 
for  the  entire  week.  Included  in  these  was 
one  relating  to  Latin  American  books; 
another  presented  Peruvian  artware;  many 
featured  travel  posters  and  maps.  In  the 
municipal  streetcars,  in  leading  hotels  and 
at  numerous  public  places,  posters  were  in 
evidence,  with  the  massed  colors — the 
flags  of  the  Americas.  Display  materials 
supplied  through  the  Pan  American  Union 
were  attractive  and  effective. 

The  four  principal  newspapers  published 
editorials  pointing  out  the  great  impor- 
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tancc  of  the  observance  of  Pan  American 
Day,  and  references  were  made  to  the 
intrepid  explorers  and  pioneers — Cabrillo 
and  Portola  and  Serra — and  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Hispanic  tradition  cherished  by 
California  along  with  its  Argonaut  heritage. 
The  press  was  supplied  with  daily  news 
releases,  describing  various  aspects  of  the 
preparation  for  the  pageantry  and  the 
functions;  and  for  the  week  preceding 
.■\pril  14  the  newspapers  usually  ran  several 
items  each  day.  Photographs  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  City  Hall  were  published. 
The  amount  of  journalistic  space  devoted 
to  the  celebration  was  the  more  noteworthy 
because  of  pressure  on  news  columns 
brought  about  by  momentous  world 
events. 

The  Pan  American  Society  arranged  to 
have  Pan  American  Day  observed  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  encouraged  the 
holding  of  exercises  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  likewise.  In  order  to  stimulate  ad¬ 
ditional  interest,  a  handsome  framed 
certificate  in  colors  was  offered  to  those 
San  Francisco  schools  which  would  put  on 
especially  distinctive  programs. 

The  Society  was  successful  in  arranging 
a  Pan  American  musical  program  by  the 
Municipal  Band  in  Golden  Gate  Park  on 
Sunday,  April  12. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  activities,  the 
Society  cooperated  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  San  Francisco  area  to  further 


public  interest  in  Pan  Americanism. 
One  organization  arranged  talks  at  the 
various  service  clubs  during  the  week. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  arrangements 
in  1942  owed  much  of  their  success  to 
William  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  Pan  American  Society. 

Members  of  the  Pan  .American  Day 
Committee  were: 

Charles  Kendrick,  Hon.  Casimiro  Alvarez,  Dr. 
D.  J.  .Aubertine,  Prof.  .Alfred  Coester,  O.  K. 
Cushing,  Aubrey  Drury,  William  Fisher,  J.  O. 
Gantner,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger,  W.  L.  Guthrie, 
M.  E;  Harrison,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Mathe,  W.  L. 
Montgomery,  Allen  S.  Rupley,  Leo  V^alenzuela, 
R.  J.  Gutierrez. 

On  Pan  American  Day  all  public  build¬ 
ings,  all  consulates  of  the  American 
republics,  and  many  other  buildings  dis¬ 
played  flags. 

The  celebration  was  hailed  as  having 
lasting  significance,  helping  much  to  foster 
inter- American  amity — and  calculated 
also  to  sustain  civic  pride,  in  a  time  of  stress. 
High-hearted,  people  of  San  Francisco 
feel  on  such  occasions  that  they  are 
“citizens  of  no  mean  city.”  And  San 
Francisco,  gallantly  keeping  its  banners 
flying,  is  alert  to  world  events  as  never 
before. 

At  the  Western  Gate,  today  as  when 
Bret  Harte  wrote  the  memorable  phrase, 
San  Francisco  is  “Warder  of  two  con¬ 
tinents.” 


The  Atlantic  Charter 


Address  delivered  by  the  Colombian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay,  at  the 
plenary  session  of  the  Meeting  oj  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  in  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  January  24,  1942 


I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  decision 
this  Assembly  lakes  on  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  is 
momentous.  I  do  not  hope  that  because 
of  my  brief  commentary  on  this  declara¬ 
tion  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
already  e.xpressed  themselves  will  modify 
their  decisions.  However,  I  do  hope  that 
they  will  at  least  change  their  opinions 
regarding  the  Charter  itself. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  is  a  joint  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  .America  and  the  world  a  guarantee 
that  this  is  not  an  imperialistic  war  of  the 
old  type;  that  the  downfall  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  States  will  not  be  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  political  cycle  from  one  type 
of  imperialism  to  another;  that  when  the 
countries  that  arc  united  in  the  struggle 
against  Fascist  governments  are  victorious 
they  will  offer  the  nations  now  suffering 
under  those  dictatorships  the  guarantee 
and  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  treated 
as  conquered  peoples. 

The  .American  nations  cannot  remain 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Winston  C.hurchill,  the  great 
British  statesman,  published  their  inten¬ 
tions  concerning  both  peace  and  war  to  the 
entire  world  just  at  the  time  when  the 
American  nations  are  declaring  their 
solidarity  in  the  defense  of  America.  It 
suffices  to  read  one  by  one  the  principles 
contained  in  the  historic  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  eight  points  stated  therein  are 
inspired  by  the  noble  Wilsonian  thcor\' 
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that  out  of  war  should  arise  a  peace  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  basis  of  humane  generosity, 
which  rejects  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and 
vengeance,  and  which  prevents  persecu¬ 
tion,  about  which  democracies  are  now 
complaining,  from  reigning  tomorrow 
when  democracy  is  victorious. 

With  the  permission  of  the  As.scmbly  I 
now  w'ish  to  enumerate  briefly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 

In  the  first  point  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  Churchill  declare 
that  their  respective  countries  are  not 
seeking  territorial  or  any  other  kind  of 
aggrandizement.  That  is  to  say,  they  con¬ 
demn  w’ar  for  conquest  and  reject  the 
principle  that  victory  carries  with  it  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  spoliation  that  in 
the  past  have  destroyed  all  hopes  of  attain¬ 
ing  a  better  future  for  the  world. 

The  second  point  is  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  free  will  in  the  formation  of  new 
nations  and  says  that  the  great  powers  will 
not  instigate  territorial  changes  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned.  Since  in  America 
the  door  has  already  been  closed  on  the 
formation  of  new  nations,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  point  refers  to  the  Central  European 
countries  and  especially  to  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  nationalist  aspirations  among  the 
-Asiatic  peoples.  What  objection  can  the 
.American  countries  have  to  this  Decla¬ 
ration,  when  only  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
they  started  a  struggle  for  independence 
based  on  the  right  to  self-government  and 
on  the  right  to  banish  from  American 
shores  the  colonial  idea  so  as  to  replace  it 
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by  that  of  an  international  community 
formed  of  autonomous  and  juridically 
equal  States? 

The  third  point  states  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live  and  promises 
the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  and 
independence  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  such  rights. 

For  the  Latin  American  countries  this 
solemn  promise  is  an  endorsement  of  a 
policy  that  has  produced  the  best  results 
in  their  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  has  opened  a  new  era  of  continental 
solidarity  known  as  the  Good  Neighbor 
Age.  The  interventionist  policy  that 
caused  so  many  misgivings  among  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  is  thus  banned  forever  from 
the  lives  of  our  peoples  and  its  universal 
condemnation  prevents  any  possibility  of 
its  being  practised  on  other  continents. 

The  fourth  point  promises  “with  due 
respect  for  their  existing  obligations  to 
further  the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great 
or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  access, 
on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are 
needed  for  their  economic  prosperity.” 
That  is,  it  guarantees  all  nations  that  the 
new  economic  order  will  not  be  like  that 
of  1920,  which  brought  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  ruin.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  world  order  that  must  be  inspired 
by  the  same  social  principles  through 
which  each  one  of  our  nations  strives  to 
realize  our  dreams  of  progress  and  justice. 

The  fifth  statement  encourages  fuller 
cooperation  between  all  nations  in  the 
economic  field  with  a  view  to  securing, 
for  all,  improved  labor  standards,  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity,  and  socitd  security. 
Economic  prosperity — that  is  the  supreme 
desire  of  the  Latin  nations,  which  are 
still  in  a  semi-colonial  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  wealth;  which,  as  many  of 
our  statesmen  have  said,  export  their  soil 


to  support  their  citizens,  without  having 
their  sacrifices  compensated  as  a  fair 
economic  organization  would  compensate 
them.  Economic  prosperity  also  guaran¬ 
tees  social  security,  which  is  none  other 
than  the  desire  of  man  to  be  sure  of  a  roof, 
of  bread,  and  of  respect  for  his  dignity  and 
for  his  conscience,  to  have  a  retirement 
pension  in  his  old  age,  to  be  sure  of  not 
being  dismissed  from  his  work  without 
legal  guarantees  to  protect  him  and  his 
home. 

I  have  now’  reached  the  sixth  point,  the 
wording  of  which  seems  to  disturb  some 
of  our  colleagues.  In  it  is  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  total  destruction  of  Nazi 
tyranny.  One  can,  I  realize,  make  reser¬ 
vations  with  respect  to  that  sentence  and 
these  I  respect;  it  is  possible  that  there 
are  people  who  are  not  pleased  to  have 
the  totalitarian  governments  qualified  by 
that  name.  But  the  time  has  come  to  ask: 
What  happens  to  the  democracies  classed 
by  the  dictators  as  corrupt  and  decadent 
that  are  incapable  of  proudly  asserting 
their  faith  in  their  own  standards  of 
living?  If  the  dictators  have  for  yezirs 
been  scoffing  at  democratic  and  liberal 
systems,  may  not  we,  the  men  of  America, 
say  our  w  ord  and  pass  judgment  on  dicta¬ 
torships  under  which  are  sentenced  to 
death,  for  their  religious  or  political 
beliefs,  citizens  to  whom  this  Charter 
offers  a  guarantee  of  justice  and  self- 
respect  such  as  has  been  made  in  no 
previous  war? 

What  else  can  history  call  this  flood  of 
barbarism  in  the  midst  of  w’hich  we  are 
living  and  on  which  rides  the  modern 
conqueror  who  wanted  to  dominate  and 
destroy  first  the  States  who  opposed  his 
imperialistic  plans  and  later  to  annihilate 
the  spiritual  State,  which  inconveniences 
and  annoys  him  because  he  knows  that 
it  is  easy  to  subjugate  men,  but  that  it  is 
difficult  to  subjugate  their  minds?  Is  this 
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not  the  meaning  of  the  admonition  of  that 
Pontiff  who  warned  Christianity  that  over 
the  hills  of  the  Eternal  City  a  flag  was 
flying  with  a  cross  that  was  not  that  of 
Christ?  And  what  else  did  the  great 
prelate  who  guides  the  Catholic  Church 
say  in  his  wonderful  encyclical  of  the  first 
of  January  except  that  religion  cannot 
exist  if  liberty  perishes?  “They  hope  to 
see  established  a  peace  which  will  afford 
to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in 
safety  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the 
men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their 
lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want.” 
So  says  the  Charter. 

Here  I  w'ish  to  refer  to  an  historic  event 
of  bitter  memory,  to  w'hich  His  Excellency 
the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
my  distinguished  colleague  at  the  League 
of  Nations,  can  bear  witness.  When  the 
League  Assembly  was  making  its  last 
effort  to  the  end  that  general  security 
should  insure  peace  by  applying  sanctions 
against  the  aggressor  power  that  in  1935 
was  waging  a  war  of  conquest  against  an 
independent  State,  a  member  of  the 
League,  all  the  American  nations,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  question  of 
conflict  on  another  continent,  approved 
those  sanctions — the  final  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  ark  of  immutable  principles 
known  as  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
Only  three  European  members  of  the 
League  dared  to  break  the  unanimity. 
Among  those  who  did  not  fulfill  their 
obligations  was  the  representative  of  a 
small  country,  almost  unknown  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  was  the  representative  of  Al¬ 
bania,  which  sided  with  the  aggressor  and 
refused  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  of  a 
weak  nation,  unjustly  attacked.  Several 
years  later,  on  October  28,  1938,  the  dic¬ 
tator  who  had  been  favored  with  the 
support  of  the  representative  of  the  small 
State  invaded  the  territory  of  Albania, 


overthrew  its  government  and  showed  the 
world  how  Fascists  repay  the  services  of 
their  small  accomplices.  Is  this  not  an 
exemplary  reminder  to  the  nations  desiring 
to  live  “in  freedom  from  fear  and  want?” 

The  seventh  point  provides  that  the 
peace  will  allow  all  men  to  cross  the  seas 
without  hindrance.  The  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas  has  always  been  the  basis 
of  Christian  civilization,  a  guarantee  and 
assurance  of  no  monopoly,  so  that  every 
State  can  hoist  its  flag  on  its  ships  whether 
they  be  great  or  small  and  without  an 
international  police  to  keep  them  from 
freely  carrying  on  commerce  with  every 
country,  as  did  the  Roman  and  Phoeni¬ 
cian  galleys  with  old  Spain  and  as  the 
caravels  sailed  from  old  Spain  towards  the 
shores  of  America. 

Finally,  the  eighth  point  considers  jurid¬ 
ical  principles  on  which  the  future 
organization  of  nations  should  be  based, 
and  without  which  any  peace  w'ould  be 
precarious.  It  also  says  that  collective 
security  should  not  permit  the  crushing 
armaments  race,  which  in  recent  years  has 
wasted  untold  wealth  by  enslaving  human¬ 
ity  in  the  building  of  a  frightful  war 
machine  hitherto  undreamed  of  by  the 
genii  of  destruction.  To  think  that  those 
millions  could  have  been  invested  in  work 
for  social  development  and  improvement, 
for  public  health  and  protection  of  the 
needy,  and  that  today  we  should  have  a 
smiling  world,  very  different  from  this 
dark  and  catastrophic  world  which  the 
great  Cervantes  foresaw  in  the  Discurso 
de  las  Armas  y  de  las  Lr/rarwhen  he  said: 

Blessed  be  those  happy  ages  that  were  strangers 
to  the  dreadful  fury  of  those  devilish  instruments 
of  artillery  and  whose  inventor  I  hope  is  paying 
the  penalty  in  hell  for  his  diabolic  invention  which 
is  the  cause  that  often  a  cowardly  base  hand  takes 
away  the  life  of  the  bravest  gentleman,  ...  a 
chance  bullet  .  .  .  coming  nobody  knows  how 
or  from  whence,  in  a  moment  puts  a  period  to 
the  brave  designs  and  the  life  of  one  that  deserved 
to  have  survived  many  years. 
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Naturally  I  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Atlantic  Charter  should  be  the  gospel  of 
the  New  Era.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  it  is  incomplete  and  that  in  some 
ways  one  can  sense  the  spirit  of  the  old 
order  that  is  being  overthrown.  But 
there  are  in  the  Charter  principles  and 
doctrines  constituting  a  groundwork  for  a 
vast  plan  of  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  make  peace  lasting,  if 
it  is  true  that  the  nations  are  not  simply 
making  a  fruitless  effort  to  deceive  them¬ 
selves,  something  which  would  mean 
reverting  to  the  classic  errors  inevitably 
leading  to  anarchy  and  revolt. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  it  is  a  momen¬ 
tous  matter  for  the  American  nations  to  be 
able  to  say  to  the  great  democratic  leaders 
in  this  war:  “We  are  with  you  in  this 
fight  so  long  as  these  principles  prevail; 
so  long  as  it  is  known  that  human  sor¬ 
row  is  not  going  to  be  used  for  prolonging 
a  regime  of  arbitrariness  and  of  pluto¬ 
cratic  exploitation  in  any  part  of  this 
planet,  but  rather  so  that  there  will  emerge 
from  repentance  for  our  sins  a  better 
world,  a  new  juridical  order  founded  on 
a  basis  of  law  and  respect  for  the  equality 
of  nations;  a  world  in  which  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  the  countries  dragged 
into  this  horrible  tragedy  by  their  dicta¬ 
tors  are  brothers  of  the  American  peoples, 
and  that  a  hand  must  be  extended  asking 
them  to  join  in  creating  an  order  of  collec¬ 
tive  security  zmd  a  just  and  lasting  peace.” 

I  beg  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  here  assem¬ 
bled  will  not  dismiss  disdainfully  the 
statement  of  these  principles  fundamental 


to  human  dignity  and  the  fate  of  America, 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  say 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  President 
Roosevelt’s  victory  in  the  name  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  over  the  old  beliefs  of  European 
imperialism  and  that  we  recognize  in  it 
the  cleansin  gspirit  of  great  social  and 
political  forces,  all  seeking  only  one 
thing:  peace  without  empire.  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  a  postponement  of  a  vote 
on  the  resolution,  that  its  preamble  be 
amended,  and  that  it  be  said  with  pride 
that  all  these  admirably  expressed  prin¬ 
ciples  are  American  principles  never  before 
enunciated  with  greater  clarity  and  frank¬ 
ness,  and  above  all  never  supported  by 
greater  strength  than  that  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  is  a  guarantee,  a 
surety  for  weak  nations.  The  powerful 
nations  have  made  a  solemn  promise,  and 
we  should  not  be  marching  with  a  happy 
heart  on  the  side  of  the  armies  of  liberty  if 
we  were  not  certain  that  our  sacrifices  and 
ideals  would  not  be  frustrated. 

I  ask  that  you  postpone  the  debate  on 
this  declaration;  that  you  accept  the 
noble  and  truly  American  ideas  that 
Chancellor  Aranha  has  expressed  here, 
because  he,  like  President  Roosevelt,  is 
one  of  the  great  voices  of  America;  and 
I  also  ask  that  to  satisfy  those  who  may 
have  some  objections  with  respect  to  this 
declaration  we  meet  again  for  another 
hour  of  round  table  discussion  and  then 
say  in  some  form  or  other  that  we  do  not 
repudiate  lightly  the  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  the  pride,  safety,  and  hope 
of  the  American  nations. 


At  the  session  oj  January  26  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  unanimously  approved  Resolution  XXXV,  which  expressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  Meeting's  satisfaction  at  the 
inclusion  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  oj  principles  constituting  part  oj  the 
juridical  heritage  oj  America. 


Luis  Fernando  Guachalla 

First  Ambassador  of  Bolivia  in  Washington 


Dr.  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  who  is 
the  first  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia  in  the  United  States  since  the 
recent  elevation  of  that  country’s  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  to  embassy  rank, 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  March  31,  1942. 
His  remarks  on  that  occasion  were  as 
follows: 

Excellency: 

Since  our  Governments  have  agreed  up)on  the 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  of  our  respective 
diplomatic  missions,  as  a  proof  of  the  growing 
friendship  and  the  renewed  importance  of  the 
moral  and  material  bonds  which  exist  between 
Bolivia  and  the  United  States,  I  have  the  high 
honor  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Your  Excellency 
the  autographed  Letters  which  accredit  me  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Bolivia  near  the  illustrious  Government  of  Your 
Excellency.  In  doing  this,  I  cannot  but  feel 
deeply  encouraged,  considering  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  thus  reposed  in  me  implies  that  porhaps 
my  five  years  as  Plenipotentiary  in  Washington 
had  some  recognizable  effect  in  arriving  at  a 
better  reciprocal  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  problems,  needs  and  just  aspirations.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  state.  Excellency,  that 
the  labor  of  strengthening  relations,  which  it  was 
my  duty  to  carry  out,  following  closely  the  in¬ 
structions  of  my  Government,  would  not  have 
been  possible  or  effective  had  I  not  been  able  to 
count  at  all  times  on  the  frank  assistance  and 
sincere  cooperation  of  the  distinguished  officials 
of  your  Government. 

In  the  vast  field  of  present  and  future  relations 
between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States  there  is  one 
feature  which  by  itself  stands  out  transcendentally, 
and  today  more  than  in  any  other  epoch  of  the 
history  of  the  two  countries.  Without  stinting  its 
energy,  and  in  a  loyal  manner,  Bolivia  is  supplying 
the  United  States  with  various  vital  strategic 
materials  for  its  defense.  It  is  sufficient  to  under¬ 
line  the  fact  that  my  country  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  practically  the  only  source  from  which 
tin  may  be  obtained.  In  the  realm  of  facts,  that 
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feature  of  our  relations  has  the  significance  of  the 
great  results  of  international  solidarity,  since 
beyond  the  economic  value  of  such  interchange 
there  stands  out  the  joint  determination  of  our 
pjeoples  to  vanquish,  each  with  the  contribution 
that  destiny  has  indicated  for  him,  the  totalitarian 
aggression  which  threatens  to  darken  the  world. 
Our  respective  Governments  have  given  preferred 
attention  to  this  problem  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  It  is  necessary  to  intensify  our  efforts  to 
increase  the  production  of  tin  and  of  other 
strategic  minerals  and,  for  the  purp>ose  of  avoiding 
all  difficulties  inherent  in  this  type  of  exploita¬ 
tion — fortuitous  and  uncertain  difficulties — it  is 
necessary  to  have  standards  to  preserve  a  constant 
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equitable  relation  between  costs  and  prices. 
With  respect  to  this  same  subject  it  is  also  useful 
to  point  out  that  Bolivia  offers  the  United  States 
interesting  possibilities  for  supplying  its  require¬ 
ments  of  rubber  and  quinine. 

My  Government  is  not  forgetting,  nevertheless, 
that  permanent  interests  oblige  it  to  diversify  the 
Bolivian  economy,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
it  has  requested  and  obtained  the  financial  and 
technical  assistance  of  your  Government.  My 
Government  does  not  doubt,  consequently,  that 
this  close  coop>eration  for  a  long  period  will  give 
desirable  results  throughout  the  years,  making 
Bolivia  a  prosp>erous  country.  This  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  United  States,  since  it  will  find 
in  Bolivia  a  better  and  safer  source,  at  present  and 
in  the  future,  of  the  strategic  and  industrial 
minerals  which  it  requires  in  large  quantities. 

In  these  hours  of  profound  disturbances  and 
cruel  uncertainties  for  doubters,  my  Government 
and  my  people  cherish  the  conviction  that  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  of  human  dignity  to 
which  you.  Excellency,  have  devoted  your  entire 
life  and  of  which  you  are  now  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  champion,  will  conquer.  Bolivia  has  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  its  definitive  adherence 
to  this  cause  and  it  stands  at  the  side  of  your 
country  without  vacillation  and  with  the  great 
faith  of  the  nations  that  are  fervently  devoted  to 
Law  and  Justice. 

Permit  me.  Excellency,  to  terminate  these  brief 
words  with  the  honorable  duty  of  presenting  on 
behalf  of  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Bolivia, 
in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  Bolivian  people, 
sincere  wishes  for  the  unfailing  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  your  noble  country  and  for  the 
personal  well-being  of  its  illustrious  President. 

The  President  replied  to  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  in  the  following 
words: 

Mr.  Ambassador; 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  Letters 
wth  which  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  has  accredited  you  as  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipwtentiary  of 
Bolivia  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  act  of  Your  Excellency’s  Government  in 
raising  the  rank  of  its  diplomatic  representation 
in  the  United  States  is  a  very  friendly  recognition 
of  the  growing  importance  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries,  an  importance  which 
has  prompted  the  Government  of  the  United 


States  to  take  similar  action.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  greet  as  the  first  Bolivian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  a  friend  who  as  the  Minister 
of  Bolivia  in  Washington  has  for  more  than  five 
years  sincerely  interpreted  the  people  of  Bolivia 
and  the  United  States  to  each  other  and  who  has 
so  ably  conducted  the  relations  between  our 
Governments. 

As  Your  Excellency  states  in  your  remarks  on 
this  occasion,  the  relations  between  Bolivia  and 
the  United  States  have  assumed  an  even  greater 
importance  because  of  the  emergency  needs  of  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  combat  against  the 
treacherous  forces  of  aggression.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  are  fully  appreciative  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  being  made  by  Bolivia  to  the  defense  of 
the  institutions  of  freedom  and  justice. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  the  constant  desire  of  the 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  work  with  you  in  every  possible  way  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  and  material  bonds  which 
unite  our  two  countries.  You  have  mentioned 
certtiin  of  the  specific  measures  of  cooperation 
which  are  at  present  being  developed  and  which 
may  in  the  future  be  develofied  between  Bolivia 
and  the  United  States.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  systematic  developments  in  which  our 
two  countries  are  joined  will  redound  substan¬ 
tially  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

In  expressing  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  close  collaboration  of  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  during  the  present  crisis,  I  give 
Your  Excellency  my  personal  assurances  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  express  this  appreciation  in  my 
efforts  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  your  high  position. 

Ple^ise  thank  your  distinguished  President, 
General  Enrique  Penaranda,  for  the  friendly 
greetings  which  he  has  sent  on  behalf  of  the 
Bolivian  people  and  in  his  own  name.  I  will 
appreciate  your  sending  to  His  Excellency  my 
own  best  wishes  for  the  increasing  welfare  of 
Bolivia  and  for  his  own  well-being. 

Prior  to  his  designation  as  Ambassador, 
Dr.  Guachalla  had  represented  his  country 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Washington  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1936.  He  will  continue,  as  during 
his  years  as  Minister,  to  be  the  Bolivian 
representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


Celso  R.  Velazquez 

First  Ambassador  of  Paraguay  in  Washington 


The  Government  of  Paraguay  recently 
appointed  Dr.  Celso  R.  Velazquez  as  its 
first  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  since 
the  elevation  of  its  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tion  to  embassy  rank.  Dr.  Velazquez,  who 
prior  to  his  appointment  as  Ambassador 
was  rector  of  the  National  University  at 
Asuncion  and  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
Schools  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  and  of 
Economic  Sciences,  was  Ixjrn  in  .\sunci6n 
on  July  29,  1897,  the  son  of  Don  Antonio 
Velazquez  and  Dona  Claudia  Ojeda  de 
Vellizquez.  He  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  National  University,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Social 
Sciences,  and  since  that  time  has  had  a 
successful  career  both  on  the  bench  and  as 
a  teacher.  The  various  legal  posts  which 
he  has  filled  from  time  to  time  include: 
Examining  judge  in  the  Civil  Court,  trial 
judge  in  the  Commercial  Court,  member 
of  the  Civil  Court  of  App)eals,  and  member 
of  the  Superior  Military  Court.  In  the 
other  of  his  two  principal  fields  of  activity, 
he  has  been  professor  of  Paraguayan  and 
American  history  in  the  National  College. 
Asuncidn;  professor  of  civil  and  commercial 
law'.  National  School  of  Commerce;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  of  Economic  Sciences;  director 
of  the  School  of  Political  and  Economic 
Sciences;  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
and  Social  Sciences.  .-Xt  one  time  he 
ser\’ed  as  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  he  was  also  chairman  of  the 
International  Commission  on  American 
Culture. 

The  new  .Ambassador  presented  his  letters 
of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
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March  31,  1942,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  that  occasion  said: 

My  Government,  by  a  spontaneous  act,  and 
wishing  to  give  one  more  proof  of  the  interest  and 
great  sympathy  which  mutually  inspire  the  United 
States  and  Paraguay,  has  raised  the  rank  of  its 
diplomatic  representation,  granting  me  the  honor 
of  being  its  first  Ambassador  near  the  Government 
of  Your  Excellency  and  its  spokesman  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  poriod  of  history  through  which  humanity  is 
piassing. 

The  sentiments  that  animate  the  Government 
are  those  of  the  Paraguayan  people. 

The  high  mission  that  has  been  entrusted  to  me 
near  Your  Excellency  constitutes  for  me  a  cause 
for  profound  and  singular  satisfaction,  because  the 
strengthening  of  the  spirit  of  collaboration  and  of 
the  bonds  that  unite  our  countries — manifested 
once  more  by  the  resolutions  to  which  my  Govern¬ 
ment  has  subscribed  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
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present  war — will  be  for  me  a  pleasing  and  honor¬ 
able  endeavor  which  I  shall  carry  out  most  willing¬ 
ly  and  enthusiastically. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  my  personal  efforts  and 
good  will  will  be  insufficient  for  the  attainment 
of  such  objectives  without  the  valuable  aid  and 
collaboration  of  Your  Excellency  and  of  Your 
Government,  for  which  I  confidently  hope. 

In  reply  to  the  Ambassador,  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  an  esp)ecial  pleasure  for  me  to  greet  you  as 
the  first  Paraguayan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  The  raising  of  our  respective  diplomatic 
missions  in  Asuncidn  and  Washington  to  the  grade 
of  Embassy  reflects  the  growth  in  the  cooperative 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  appreciative  of  the  friendly  recognition 
of  this  increased  importance  in  our  relations 
which  is  implicit  in  the  act  of  Your  Excellency’s 
Government  in  raising  the  rank  of  its  diplomatic 
representation  in  the  United  States. 

The  friendly  good  will  which  governs  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Paraguay  and  the  United  States  is 


the  result  of  the  firm  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  jjeople  of  Paraguay  and  the  United  States 
to  support  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  and 
equitable  dealing.  The  unequivocal  position  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay  in  the  common  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  American  republics  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  treacherous  forces  which 
today  threaten  the  free  institutions  of  the  Americas 
has  been  a  high  testimony  to  the  devotion  of  Your 
Excellency’s  Government  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  democracy. 

Your  Excellency  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  a 
source  of  fjersonal  pleasure  to  me  to  collaborate 
with  you  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  your 
high  position.  I  am,  moreover,  confident  that 
it  will  be  the  constant  desire  of  the  officials  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  assist  you 
in  every  possible  way  in  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  the  Governments  and  p)eoples  of  Para¬ 
guay  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Velazquez  will  represent  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Paraguay  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Second  Inter-American  Conference 
of  Agriculture 


When  the  First  Inter- American  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Agriculture  met  at  \\'ashingtt>n  in 
September  1930,  a  resolution  was  approved 
recommending  that  the  Second  Confer¬ 
ence  be  held  in  Mexico  City.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  resolution,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  extended  invitations  to  the 
Governments  of  the  American  Republics 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Second  Conference 
to  be  held  in  the  capital  of  Mexico  July 
6  to  16,  1942. 

The  date  of  the  Conference  was  origi¬ 
nally  set  for  Octoljer  of  this  year,  but 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  many 
problems  of  agricultural  production 
created  by  the  war,  it  was  felt  that  an 
earlier  meeting  was  advisable,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  those  problems  as 
soon  as  possible  and  laying  plans  to  cope 


with  questions  expected  to  arise  in  the 
post-war  period. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  sent  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics 
in  Washington  the  Regulations  and  Pro¬ 
gram  drafted  by  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Conference,  asking  that  the 
documents  be  transmitted  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments  and  that  suggested 
changes  or  additions  be  sent  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  incorporation  in  the 
final  program.  The  following  program, 
which  includes  all  the  recommendations 
received  from  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments,  was  approved  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its 
session  on  April  6,  1942: 


PROGRAM  OF  THE 

SECOND  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Theme:  The  Impact  of  the  Emergency  Situation  upon  the  Present  and  Future  Agricultural  Economy 

of  the  Western  Hemisphere 


I.  Fulfillment  of  Resolutions; 

1.  Reports  of  the  delegations  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Agriculture. 

II.  Agrology: 

1.  Soil  classification. 

2.  Agrology,  agrologic  maps  and  plans. 

3.  Soil  chemistry. 

4.  Soil  bacteriology. 

5.  Soil  conservation  and  technology. 

III.  Entomology  and  Phytopathology: 

1.  Entomological  problems; 

(a)  Control  of  agricultural  pests. 

{b)  Biological  control  of  insects  by  the 
use  of  predators. 

(f)  Facilities  for  inter-American  coopiera- 
tion  in  entomology  to  include  cooper¬ 
ative  exchange  of  beneficial  insects. 
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(d)  Relation  of  insects  to  human  health, 
(r)  Relation  of  insects  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  Tropical 
America. 

(/)  Grasshopper  control  in  the  Americiin 
nations. 

2.  Phytopathological  problems: 

(a)  Diseases  caused  by  fungi. 

(f>)  Diseases  caused  by  bacteria. 

(c)  Diseases  caused  by  hltrable  viruses. 

((f)  Aerobiology  in  the  international 
spread  of  diseases  and  inter¬ 
national  coopieration  in  grain  rust 
surveys. 

IV.  Research  and  Educational  Problems: 

1.  Research: 

(a)  Creation  of  the  Inter-American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
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(b)  Plan  for  creating  a  chain  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  in  all  the 
Pan  American  countries. 

2.  Education: 

{a)  Creation  of  inter-American  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
specialized  training  for  professionals 
in  the  agricultural  sciences. 

{b)  Exchange  of  agricultural  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  students  between  the 
various  entities  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
countries. 

(f)  Arrangements  by  which  technical  ex- 
jjcrts  employed  in  government  ser\'- 
ices  may  accept  scholarships  without 
losing  their  official  p>ositions. 

(d)  Need  for  instruction  in  agricultural 
technology  in  the  Pan  .American 
countries. 

(e)  Advantages  of  a  system  allowing  agri¬ 
cultural  expierts  freedom  to  make 
inter-American  scientific  studies  and 
to  practice  their  professions  in  other 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

(/)  Advisability  of  publishing  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Magazine  of  Agriculture  and 
Animal  Husbandry,  in  Spanish,  deal¬ 
ing  esp>ecially  with  research,  cxp>eri- 
mental,  and  bibliographical  studies. 

{g)  Fairs,  displays  and  traveling  libraries 
instituted  under  the  auspices  of 
official  organizations. 

V.  Forestry: 

1.  Development  and  utilization  of  forest 
resources  in  the  Pan  American  countries. 

2.  Development  of  a  forest  policy  in  the  Pan 
American  countries: 

(a)  Conversion  of  agricultural  land,  in¬ 
clined  at  an  angle  of  more  than  15 
degrees,  to  forestland. 

{b)  Control  of  deforestation. 

(c)  Placing  emergency  employment  in 

forestry  and  allied  industries  on  a 

piermanent  basis. 

(</)  Inter-American  coop)eration  in  mat- 
teis  relating  to  forestry  surveys  and 
forest  conservation. 

(f)  The  establishment  of  a  Forestry  Sec¬ 

tion  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  (Resolution  adopted  at  the 

Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress). 

if)  Organization  and  development  of 

research  in  forest  matters. 

(g)  Teaching  and  development  of  forestry. 


3.  National  Forest  Policy: 

(a)  To  place  the  exploitation  of  national, 
municipal,  comunal,  ejidal  and  pri¬ 
vately  owned  forests  under  the  control 
of  the  forest  service. 

(b)  Regulating  the  use  of  pasture  lands. 

(c)  Fire  control. 

(d)  Timber  conservation. 

(e)  Substitute  for  vegetable  fuels. 

VI.  .Animal  Industry  and  Wildlife  Conserva¬ 
tion: 

1.  Animal  industry: 

(a)  Economic  utilization  of  the  various 
breeds  of  livestock  in  the  Pan  American 
countries. 

(b)  Feeding. 

(r)  Legislation  or  regulations  controlling 
the  sale  of  forage  cropis  and  concen¬ 
trates  for  cattle  feeds  in  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

(d)  Sanitary  inspiection  of  livestock  and 
animal  products. 

(e)  Meeting  the  demand  for  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  American  nations  through 
the  organization  of  the  animal  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Pan  American  countries. 

if)  Eradication  of  animal  diseases. 

(g)  Measures  for  increasing  domestic  and 
foreign  livestock  trade. 

(h)  Problems  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

(i)  Agrostological  studies. 

2.  Dairy  industry: 

(а)  Improvement  of  dairy  cattle. 

(б)  Sanitary  milk  production. 

(f)  Improvement  in  the  methods  of 
transpwrting  and  handling  milk. 

(d)  Measures  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

3.  Conservation  of  wildlife: 

(a)  Relation  between  wild  animal  life 
and  agriculture,  forestry  and  animal 
industry. 

(b)  Measures  to  protect  wild  animal  life. 

VII.  Climatology: 

1 .  The  economic  relationship  of  climate  and 
agriculture. 

2.  The  economic  value  of  weather  forecasting 
in  crop  production. 

VUI.  Chemistry  and  technology: 

1.  Sugar,  vegetable  oils,  starches,  alcohols, 
fibers,  medicinal,  and  condiment  plants 
including  insecticidal  plants  as  .Xicoliana 
Tustica,  Nicotiana  glauca,  Nicotiana  svlvestris, 
Derris,  Lonchocarpus,  and  Tfphrosia. 
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2.  Research  laboratories. 

3.  Fruit  and  vegetable  preservation. 

4.  Production  and  industrialization  of  tan¬ 
ning  materials. 

5.  Utilization  of  agricultural  wtistes. 

6.  Nutrition. 

IX.  Products  of  present  day  importance; 

1.  Meats,  grains,  coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  oil 
plants,  fibers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  in¬ 
secticidal,  aromatic,  and  medicinal  plants. 

X.  Statistics,  production,  transportation, 

AND  distribution: 

1.  Statistics: 

(а)  Endeavors  to  obtain  agricultural 
statistics  in  the  Pan  American 
countries. 

(б)  Publication  of  inter-.^merican  agri¬ 
cultural  statistics. 

2.  Production; 

(a)  Elstablishment  of  centers  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  regulate  production. 

(b)  Rural  production  costs. 

(f)  Farm  accounting. 

(</)  Organization  of  typical  rural  de¬ 
velopments. 

3.  Transfiortation  and  distribution: 

(a)  Organization  of  a  center  to  promote, 
establish,  and  coordinate  modern 
commercial  services.  (Storage,  re¬ 
frigeration,  transportation,  etc.) 

XI.  Commerce  and  credit: 

1.  Commerce: 

(a)  Inter-American  commercial  organi¬ 
zation  to  meet  trade  demands  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

(b)  Tariff  policies. 

2.  Credit: 

(a)  Agricultural  credit. 


(b)  Credit  under  the  ejidal  system. 

(c)  Credit  for  animal  husbandrymen. 

(</)  Security  against  risks  sustained  in  the 
agricultural  and  livestock  industries. 

XII.  Rural  organization: 

1.  Organizations: 

(a)  Associations  in  the  forestry,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  livestock  industries. 

(b)  Cooperative  societies  in  forestry,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  livestock  industries. 

(c)  Other  groups. 

(</)  Need  and  the  most  effective  methods 
for  developing  and  sustaining  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  in  the  Pan 
American  countries. 

2.  Rural  (xipulation: 

(a)  Living  costs  and  conditions  of  the 
rural  family. 

(b)  Nutrition,  health,  and  sanitation. 

(c)  Measures  for  improving  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  rural  families. 

(</)  Rural  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  work  recommended. 

(e)  Rural  housing. 

(/)  Rural  health. 

(/j)  Rural  electrification. 

(h)  Problems  relating  to  the  country 
woman. 

3.  Rural  education: 

(a)  Rural  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  giving  instruction  in  sub¬ 
jects  pertaining  to  the  agricultural 
and  livestock  industries. 

XIII.  Agricultural  engineering. 

1.  Rural  construction. 

2.  Irrigation  systems. 

3.  Drainage. 

4.  .Agricultural  machinery. 


First  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board 


On  March  30,  1942,  the  Inter-Amcrican 
Defense  Board  held  its  inaugural  session 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington.  Thus 
was  translated  into  action  Resolution 
XXXIX  adopted  at  the  Third  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  January  1942,  which  recommended  the 
“immediate  meeting  in  Washington  of  a 
commission  composed  of  military  and 
naval  technicians  appointed  by  each  of 
the  Governments  to  study  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  them  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  Continent.” 

The  first  formal  session  of  the  Defense 
Board  was  attended  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War;  the 
Honorable  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  General  George  C.  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  scene. 
The  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics  waved  from  their  standards 
along  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  armed  guards  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  gave  to  the 
Union  an  unaccustomed  military  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  patio  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  Orchestra  played  American 
and  Latin  American  music  while  the 
invited  guests  were  assembling.  The 
members  of  the  Board  took  their  seats 
around  a  large  table  in  the  front  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas.  Included  among 
the  audience  were  diplomatic,  military, 
air,  and  naval  representatives  of  the 
American  Republics,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  free  countries. 


In  the  absence  of  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Acting 
Chairman,  Dr.  Didgenes  Escalante,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Venezuela,  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Defense  Board  in  these 
words: 

Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  the  agreeable  and  grateful 
duty  devolves  upon  me  to  extend  to  you  the  warm¬ 
est  possible  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union. 

You  have  assembled  in  obedience  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  January  last.  The  task  confronting 
you  means  much  to  the  present  and  to  the  future 
of  the  American  republics  for  it  represents  a  fur¬ 
ther  step  in  that  great  movement  which  has  for  its 
purpxjse  nothing  less  than  the  protection  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  tmd  a  half  years  have 
served  to  demonstrate  the  solidtu-ity  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  September  of 
1939,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  met  at  Panama  and  created 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Exonomic 
Advisory  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  to  offset  the  economic  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  war  in  so  far  as  they  might  affect 
the  American  Republics.  That  Committee  was 
organized  at  the  Pan  American  Union  and  htis 
been  in  continuous  session  ever  since.  At  the 
time  of  the  Panama  Meeting  it  was  hoped  that  the 
American  Republics  might  be  able  to  remain  free 
of  the  war,  and  significant  agreements  were 
adopted  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  American 
Republics.  But  as  subsequent  events  were  to 
show,  this  wtis  not  to  be. 

Again  in  July  of  1940,  when  it  appeared  that 
existing  European  colonies  and  p>ossessions  in 
America  might  become  the  subject  of  barter  of 
territory  or  change  of  sovereignty,  the  Ministers 
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of  Foreign  Affairs  met  for  a  second  time,  this 
time  at  Habana,  and  established  the  Inter* 
American  Commission  for  Territorial  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  was  recognized  that  the  status  of 
regions  in  this  Continent  belonging  to  European 
powers  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  fill  the  American  Republics,  and  that 
the  transfer  of  such  p>ossessions  from  one  European 
country  to  another  would  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  that  in  the  event  of  such 
a  contingency,  the  American  republics  themselves 
would  take  over  the  administration  of  such 
colonies  or  possessions. 

And  now  that  the  war  has  come  to  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  the  nations  of  this  Continent  have  been 
prompt  to  take  decisive  measures  for  the  defense 
of  their  institutions  and  territorial  integrity.  In 
this  period  of  crisis  the  functions  entrusted  to 
your  Board  are  of  far-reaching  importance. 
Measures  of  military  defense  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  all  other  considerations.  And  it 
should  be  obvious  to  all  that  this  problem  is  not 
merely  one  of  the  defense  of  our  individual 
sovereignties,  but  of  the  eollective  sovereignty  of 
all  our  nations.  For  if  the  history  of  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years  has  taught  one  lesson  it  is  that 
every  country  of  this  continent  is  affected  by  a 
threat  to  any  one  of  them.  It  is  most  appro¬ 
priate,  therefore,  that  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
fense  Board  should  have  been  established  in 
order  that  it  may  consider  collecrively  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

We  shall  all  follow  your  deliberations  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Governing  Board  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
every  facility  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will 
at  all  times  be  at  your  disposal. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Esca¬ 
lante  presented  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  greeted 
members  of  the  Board  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen: 

I  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the 
American  Republics  to  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board.  The  creation  of  this  Board  does  not  mark 
merely  the  beginning  of  joint  hemisphere  defense. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  fruition  of  that  policy.  Its 
authorization  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  implements  a  mutual 


decision  of  our  countries  already  reached  and  it  is 
intended  to  effect  a  greater  coordination  in  the 
measures  of  defense  undertaken  by  the  Americas. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  total  war  now  raging 
and  every  nation  in  the  world  is  to  some  extent 
being  drawn  into  its  vortex.  It  is  a  war  of  irre¬ 
concilable  ideas  and  not  merely  a  war  of  men, 
shipis,  and  weapions.  The  issue  is  whether  what 
we  have  known  as  our  Christian  civilization  shall 
survive;  whether  we  shall  continue  with  our  long 
upward  development  of  the  rule  of  reason  and 
kindness;  or  whether  we  shall  be  thrown  back  into 
the  anarchy  of  a  rule  of  force  and  hatred.  The 
repiercussions  of  this  struggle  are  felt  everywhere. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  escapie  them  as  it 
would  be  for  us  to  attempt  to  withdraw  from  this 
planet. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  disruptions  which  this  mighty 
struggle  has  brought  into  the  life  of  every  nation, 
indeed  of  every  individual,  in  this  hemisphere. 
None  of  us  is  any  longer  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  happiness  to  which  we  formerly 
were  accustomed.  Every  nation  of  the  Americas 
will  be  sorely  pressed  for  urgently  needed  materials 
and  supplies.  In  the  face  of  such  compelling 
circumstances  we  must  all  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
mutual  understanding  in  the  spirit  of  patience  and 
tolerance. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  to  its  sister  nations  in  the 
Americas  help  in  the  shapie  of  munitions  and 
supplies  to  the  extent  which  its  own  resources  made 
piossible.  Under  Lease-Lend  agreements  we  have 
supplied  arms  to  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere 
as  rapidly  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  piermitted. 
It  is  a  global  war.  Critical  pioints  of  combat 
which  must  impieratively  be  met  are  constantly 
arising  in  various  portions  of  the  world.  Naturally 
under  such  circumstances  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  furnish  material  to  all  of  our  neighbors  as 
rapidly  as  we  should  like.  But  as  our  production 
has  accelerated  and  approaches  it  pieak,  we  have 
correspondingly  attempted  to  accelerate  the  tempo 
of  our  distribution  of  assistance.  In  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  which  we  are  now  estab¬ 
lishing,  we  hopje  to  have  an  instrument  wherein 
common  council  and  discussion,  the  needs  and 
resources  of  each  nation  and  the  possibilities  of 
mutual  assistance  can  be  fully  understood,  and  a 
solution  of  our  various  problems  be  reached  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  amity  and  helpfulness. 

In  closing  I  can,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  assure  you  that  we  shall 
never  swerve  from  our  purpose  to  carry  this  great 
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war  to  a  successful  and  victorious  conclusion,  or 
relax  our  energies  until  the  enemies  of  freedom 
have  been  decisively  crushed. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon, 
Frank  Knox,  who  delivered  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  to  the  Inter- 
.American  Defense  Board,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Navy,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  delegates  from  the 
.American  Republics  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
Intcr-.Amcrican  Defense  Board.  We  are  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  presented  by  your  presence 
not  only  to  discuss  with  you  matters  regarding 
military  cooperation,  but  also  to  give  you  first¬ 
hand  information  regarding  some  of  the  measures 
we  are  taking  to  win  this  war. 

Your  presence  is  added  proof  of  the  practical 
evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  uni¬ 
lateral  interpretation  formerly  ascribed  to  it  has 
gradually  developied  to  our  present  multilateral 
understanding.  The  principles  of  continental 
solidarity,  justly  expressed  in  the  far-seeing 
declarations  of  Bolfvar  and  Monroe,  arc  even 
more  alive  and  impiortant  today  than  they  were 
at  the  time  they  were  first  stated. 

The  Navy  is  proud  of  the  part  it  h2is  played  over 
long  years  in  helping  to  develop  inter-American 
solidarity  from  its  initial  interpretation  to  its 
present  effectiveness. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  advent  of  modern 
fast  transportation,  the  visits  of  our  merchant 
and  war  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  American 
Republics  were  the  principal  ties  that  linked  us 
together.  The  continuation  of  these  good  rela¬ 
tions  was  shown  in  the  last  World  War  by  the 
support  given  to  our  naval  vessels  when  visiting 
in  the  various  ports  of  the  -American  Republics. 
We  note  with  appreciation  that  all  the  American 
Republics  have  in  this  war  either  become  our 
associates,  or  have  made  their  ports  available  to 
our  naval  vessels,  even  though  they  are  not  at 
war  themselves. 

Since  the  last  war  our  good  relations  have  been 
further  increased  by  means  of  Naval  Missions 
operating  in  various  .American  Republics.  -Al¬ 
together,  approximately  200  officers  and  men 
of  the  -American  Navy  with  their  families  have 
at  times  been  members  of  Naval  Missions  to  the 
-American  Republics.  The  piersonal  and  official 
ties  developied  have  not  only  helped  in  the 


evolution  of  inter-American  solidarity,  but  have 
been  a  most  important  factor  in  developing  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  to  its  present  usefulness. 

The  purjxjse  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  is  to  recommend  measures  for  the  defense 
of  the  continent.  In  doing  this  we  must  face  the 
situation  realistically.  We  should  endeavor  to 
make  ourselves  invulnerable  in  the  military  and 
economic  sense.  We  should  take  into  account 
our  spiritual  resources,  as  well  as  unite  our 
technical,  scientific,  and  creative  ability  in  order 
to  make  our  potential  resources  effective. 

The  hope  of  a  permanent  pieace  must  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  the  present.  We  must  prepare  for  a 
long  war.  Our  nations  must  prepare  to  fight 
for  their  own  freedom,  for  that  is  tied  up  in  that 
of  mankind  in  general.  This  requires  collabo¬ 
ration  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  It  demands 
loyal  coofjeration  and  sacrifice.  We  imust  •be 
prepared  to  give  reciprocal  aid. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the 
Declarations  of  Lima  and  Habana,  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  country  have  held  staff  conversations 
with  all  the  American  Republics,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  foun¬ 
dation  for  further  cooperative  action. 

The  United  States  has  given  unequivocal  assur¬ 
ance  of  support  to  all  the  American  republics  in 
case  of  attack  by  non-American  powers.  The 
United  States  has  further  assured  the  American 
Republics  that  it  will  assist  them  in  acquiring 
armaments,  in  training  personnel,  and  in  provid¬ 
ing  technical  advisers  as  may  be  desired  and  avail¬ 
able,  having  in  view  the  prior  obligation  to  supply 
ourselves  and  our  associates  in  war. 

The  increasing  danger  of  the  war  coming  to  the 
Americas  is  shown  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
theaters  of  action.  In  1940  it  was  called  the  Batde 
of  Britain;  in  '1941,  the  Battle  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic.  We  must  now  prepare  for  an  extension  of 
the  theater  of  action  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  to 
the  entire  Pacific. 

Enemy  vessels  are  operating  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  of  the  other  American 
Republics.  These  ofjerations  are  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  disrupting  the  sea  communications 
between  the  Americas.  The  merchant  shipping 
of  all  the  American  Republics  is  in  danger. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  measures 
to  be  solved  is  the  control  and  protection  of  our 
shipping. 

In  general,  military  coopieration  involves  plan¬ 
ning,  employment  of  available  resources  to  make 
the  plans  effective,  and  training  of  piersonnel. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  each'of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  should  develop  its  own  naval 
resources  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  in  order  to 
effect  cooperation.  The  United  States  will,  of 
course,  provide  as  much  of  the  naval  material  as  is 
pxjssible,  under  present  circumstances,  to  supple¬ 
ment  that  on  hand.  As  our  production  capacity 
increases,  we  hope  eventually  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  naval  material  needed  by  the  various 
American  Republics. 

The  United  States  Navy  expects  to  continue  its 
px>licy  of  assisting  in  training  personnel  to  operate 
the  material  furnished.  The  amount  of  training 
that  can  be  offered  depends  on  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  only  protecting 
our  own  destinies  by  upholding  the  doctrine  of 
continental  solidarity.  This  continent  is  in  im¬ 
minent  peril  from  non-American  aggression.  We 
must  cooperate  in  making  effective  the  combined 
plans  recommended  by  the  Inter- American 
Defense  Board.  Again,  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my 
great  pleasure  in  greeting  the  delegates  from  the 
other  American  Republics. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  General  Marshall,  next  addressed 
the  Board  and  assembled  guests.  His 
remarks,  brief  but  forceful  and  full  of 
determination,  were  as  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies,  L.adies  and 
Gentlemen: 

Approximately  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  had  the 
honor  and  oppiortunity  to  welcome  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  Latin  America  here  in  W'ashington. 
That  was  a  very  impxirtant  gathering,  I  thought — 
and  I  still  think — but  its  greatest  value  lay  in  the 
associations  and  the  contacts  that  were  made  at 
that  time.  This  particular  gathering,  it  appiears  to 
me,  has  a  much  greater  significance  because  it  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  gathered  together  for 
the  definite,  announced,  regularized  purpiose  of 
making  military  plans  for  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  all  involved  in  the 
hazards  and  the  dangers  of  this  war.  Those 
matters  have  been  covered  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
But  I  think  it  is  of  vast  imptortance  that  we 
recognize  what  the  hazards  are,  what  the  dangers 
are  and  what  the  remedy  for  protection  against 
them  must  be.  History  is  already  full  of  records 
of  nations  which,  in  their  failures  to  move  with 
sufficient  rapidity  in  their  mutual  arrangements 
for  defense,  have  more  or  less  passed’ from  the 


stage.  We  must  not  have  such  confusion  and  such 
delays  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  an 
immense  advantage  of  geographical  position,  and 
to  a  more  limited  extent  than  we  used  to  have,  of 
geographiced  isolation  behind  the  two  great 
oceans.  However,  this  war,  as  you  already 
know,  comes  to  our  very  shores  and  can  be 
brought  in  the  most  devastating  manner  still  closer. 
So  it  is,  as  I  say,  of  vast  impiortance  that  we  be 
supremely  practical  in  our  methods  of  mutual 
protection  emd  in  our  vision  as  to  what  the 
requirements  are.  Spieaking  very  frankly  and 
along  severely  practical  lines — [possibly  not  quite 
appropriate  to  this  occasion — I  think  we  must  try 
our  level  best  to  conduct  our  affairs  very  much  as 
brothers  usually  do.  They  settle  their  differences 
among  themselves  or,  at  least  if  they  don’t  settle 
them,  they  meet  the  outside  world  with  a  united 
front.  There  are  going  to  be  difficulties;  there  are 
going  to  be  differences,  but  here  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere  we  have  to  present  a  united  front 
against  the  terrific  dangers  of  this  present  conflict. 
We  know — we  have  every  evidence  at  the 
present  time — that  we  shall  be  attacked  with  a 
view  of  dividing  our  purpose.  Nearly  every 
sentence  spxiken  is  subjected  to  minute  scrutiny  to 
see  if  it  can  not  be  used  to  our  disadvantage  by 
separating  us  or  by  turning  us  one  against  the 
other.  Now,  those  are  definite  military  hazards 
and  I  hopie  that  this  meeting,  this  first  definite 
military  planning  defensive  group,  can  offset  the 
great  hazards  that  are  inevitable  at  such  a  time  as 
this  and  with  such  an  implacably  ruthless  enemy. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  already  referred  to 
the  matter  of  material.  I  might  merely  add  that 
this  matter  concerns  me  very  directly  for  it  pre¬ 
sents  hourly  problems  to  me  piersonally  in  the  pxwi- 
tion  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  We  do  our 
wisest,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  actually  exists  with  its  varying  dangers. 
We  must  see  that  in  the  deployment  of  our 
resources,  they  go  to  the  critical  theater  at  the 
right  time  to  save  the  situation  and  to  lead  to  our 
final  purpjose.  We  are  pienurious  with  ourselves, 
our  troopis  and  our  commanders  here  in  this 
country.  We  never  give  them  what  they  ask  for 
because  it  has  seemed  to  us  of  paramount  im- 
pxirtance  to  do  in  this  conflict  everything  we  can 
for  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
means  to  keep  the  war  out  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  But  our  greater  purpxMe — to  which  we 
must  address  ourselves  steadfastly,  determinedly 
in  spite  of  all  the  continuing  conflicting  diffi¬ 
culties — is  to  gather  all  our  forces  for  a  major 
offensive  at  the  earliest  pxissible  date. 
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Major  General  Arturo  Espinosa  Mujica^ 
Chilean  member  of  the  Defense  Board, 
was  chosen  to  acknowledge  the  words  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues. 
His  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  the  delegates  to  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board  for  the  honor  that  they  have 
bestowed  on  me  by  selecting  me  to  reply  in  their 
name  to  the  distinguished  personages  who  have 
preceded  me:  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela,  Dr.  Escalante,  the  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Frank  Knox, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  General  Marshall. 

My  selection  which,  I  repeat,  is  a  great  honor  to 
me,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  delegates  to 
this  inter-American  meeting,  I  hold  the  highest 
rank,  that  of  a  Major  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

For  my  Government,  for  all  the  people  of  my 
country,  and  especially  for  its  armed  forces,  the 
.\rmy,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Services,  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  their  delegate  has  been  selected  to  address 
this  historic  gathering  at  which  military  represent* 
atives  of  the  Republics  of  both  the  North  and 
South  of  this  Hemisphere  exchange  greetings  and 
develop  closer  ties  as  they  search  for  the  path  and 
procedure  that  will  enable  them  to  safeguard  the 
security  and  independence  of  their  countries. 

Certainly,  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  delegates  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  say  that 
this  meeting  reflects  once  more  the  unity  of  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  on  this  continent. 

We  are  gathered  today  under  the  roof  of  the  Pan 
.\mcrican  Union,  symbol  of  our  brotherhood,  where 
twenty-one  flags  form  two  wings  of  youth,  repre¬ 
senting  the  community  of  our  efforts  and  objec¬ 
tives. 

The  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  His  Excellency  Am¬ 
bassador  Escalante,  has  expressed,  on  behalf  of 
this  institution,  in  addition  to  his  greetings,  this 
spirit  of  fraternity  that  inspires  us. 

We  have  listened  to  the  messages  of  two  Cabinet 
officers  of  this  great  Republic  who,  with  the 
proverbial  generosity  of  Americans,  have  extended 
to  us  a  warm  welcome  and  offered  us  their  hos¬ 
pitality.  In  this  welcome  we  have  felt  the  sin¬ 
cere  and  enthusiastic  cordiality  of  the  great 
American  jjcople,  and  in  the  words  of  General 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  their  Army,  we  the 
representatives  of  the  Latin  .American  .Army, 


Navy  and  Aviation  services  have  found  the  warmth 
of  the  professional  goodfellowship  and  the  dignified 
and  cordial  expression  distinguishing  the  services 
to  which  we  belong. 

This  is  the  customary  attitude  of  the  noble 
.American  people,  an  attitude  symbolic  of  a 
youthful  race  of  old  stock  which  finds  in  us  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  loyalty  and  sincerity  be¬ 
cause  we  likewise  are  youthful  countries  of  ancient 
lineage. 

The  execution  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Resolu¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  commenced  by  this  meeting, 
will  make  it  possible  to  study  ways  and  means  for 
coordinating  the  plans  which,  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  geographical  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  country,  will  contribute  to  the 
complete  defense  of  the  Hemisphere. 

The  community  of  our  .American  sentiments, 
love  of  freedom,  and  pieace  within  a  democratic 
system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Americas,  are  factors  which  will  assure  the  suc¬ 
cessful  development  of  the  labors  that  we  are  now 
beginning.  This  augurs  well  for  our  nations 
which  under  present  world  conditions  desire 
above  all  that  the  standards  on  which  they  have 
founded  their  outward  and  inward  life — standards 
of  order,  justice,  respiect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  the  moral  and  legal  tenets  under 
which  the  nations  of  this  Continent  have  lived  and 
progressed — shall  find  a  protecting  bulwark  that 
will  permit  them  to  continue  to  guide  their  own 
destinies. 

Love  of  liberty  and  peace  is  the  core  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Americas.  We  Americans 
from  both  the  North  and  the  South  love  liberty 
and  jjeace  almost  as  if  it  were  a  biological  necessity. 

We  have  faith  and  confidence  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  has  been  shown  so  many  times 
by  our  pieoples  and  Governments  will  inspire  in 
each  of  our  sessions  the  frankness  and  cordiality 
that  we  all  feel  prevails  today  at  this  first  meeting. 

Lieutenant  Genercil  S.  D.  Embick, 
senior  United  States  member  of  the  Board, 
was  then  elected  permanent  chairman,  an 
honor  he  accepted  with  the  following 
words: 

Gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me. 

His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela, 
has  informed  you  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  have 
been  assembled.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  of  accomplishing  that  purpose 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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To  those  who  would  question  that  need,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of 
this  war  is  not  its  world-wide  scope.  Instead,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  complete  dependence  of  the  op- 
pxtsing  forces  up>on  the  products  of  the  age  of 
pKjwer — the  age  of  modern  as  distinguished  from 
handicraft  industry;  an  age  that  has  come  to 
maturity  only  within  recent  years  and  only  now 
is  finding  its  full  application  to  military  uses. 

The  scale  of  equipment  of  the  forces  of  each  of 
the  major  combatants  requires  for  its  suppx>rt  not 
only  a  vast  mechanical  industry  but  the  command 
of  resources  in  raw  materials  that  are  continental 
in  variety  and  scop>e.  We  of  this  Hemisphere — 
the  scale  of  whose  military  equipment  is  reflective 
of  the  earlier  age — ^we  can  exp)cct  to  cop)e  success¬ 
fully  with  such  forces,  to  deny  them  dominion 
here,  only  if  we  have  means  of  like  magnitude. 
Here  then  is  an  imp>elling  motive  for  our  full  col¬ 
laboration,  for  joint  preparations  would  app>ear  to 
offer  the  only  way  to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  Delegation  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  the  measures 
for  the  betterment  of  Hemisphere  defense  that  it 
desires  to  have  considered  by  the  Board.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  these  vs-ill  then  be  prepared  as  an 
.\genda  for  subsequent  sessions.  To  afford  lime 
for  such  action,  I  would  suggest  that,  unless  there 
is  objection,  our  next  plenary  session  be  held  on 
April  6th. 

.After  the  close  of  its  inaugural  session, 
the  Inter-.American  Defense  Board,  which 
will  function  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
took  up  permanent  quarters  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Building  in  Washington.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  its  members; 
.\rgentina: 

Captain  Alberto  D.  Brunet 

Colonel  .Antonio  Parodi 
Bolivia: 

Colonel  Oscar  Moscoso 
Brazil: 

Brigadier  General  Amaro  Soares  Biitencourt 

Colonel  Armando  de  Souza  e  Mello 
Ararigboia 

Commander  Edmundo  Jordan  .Amorim  do 
Valle 


Chile: 

Major  General  Arturo  Elspinosa  Mujica 
C.aptain  Carlos  Cort6s 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Guillermo  Ldpiez  Larrafn 
Colombia: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ernesto  Buenaventura 
Costa  Ric.a: 

Captain  Octavio  .Sacasa  (also  delegate  from 
Nicaragua) 

Ccba: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Fclipie  Munilla 
Lieutenant  Felipie  Cadenas 
Dominican  Republic: 

Major  Salvador  Cobiin 
Ecuador: 

Colonel  .Agustin  .Albin  Borja 
El  Salv.ador: 

Colonel  Fidel  Cristino  Garay 
Gu.atemala: 

Colonel  F61ix  Castellanos 
H.aiti: 

Colonel  Roche  Laroche 
Honduras: 

Colonel  Jos6  .Augusto  Padilla 
Mexico: 

Colonel  Cristobal  Guzmin  Cirdenas 
Nicar.agua: 

C.aptain  Octavio  Sacasa  (also  delegate  from 
Costa  Rica) 

Panama: 

Colonel  Bey  Mario  Arosemena 
Paraguay: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Juan  Rovira 
Peru: 

Rear  .Admiral  Carlos  Rotalde 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jorge  Sarmiento 
United  States  of  America: 

Lieutenant  General  S.  D.  Embick 
N’ice  Admiral  Alfred  W.  Johnson 
Uruguay: 

Colonel  Hugo  Molins 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Medardo  Farias 
Commander  Mario  Collazo  Pittaluga 
Commander  Julio  C.  Poussin 
Venezuel.a: 

Colonel  Juan  Jones  Parra 


Summer  Study  Courses  in 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Costa  Rica 


Opportunities  for  study  in  Latin  America 
are  being  offered  again  this  year  to  under¬ 
graduates,  graduates,  teachers,  and  re¬ 
search  workers  who  want  to  perfect  their 
Spanish,  become  better  acquainted  through 
actual  experience  with  some  of  their  Latin 
American  neighbors,  or  gather  first-hand 
research  material.  The  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Education,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City,  is  sponsoring  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Habana’s  second  summer  school 
July  13  to  August  23,  1942.  and  a  social 
science  study  trip  to  Mexico  during  the 
period  June  26-August  21,  1942. 

The  University  of  Habana  summer 
school  is  designed  mainly  for  foreigners 
with  some  knowledge  of  Spanish.  There 
will  be  a  wide  variety  of  courses,  some  few 
in  English  but  mainly  in  Spanish,  including 
such  subjects  as  literature,  history,  edu¬ 
cation,  economics,  Cuban  art  and  ar¬ 
chaeology,  ornithology,  ichthyology,  and 
tropical  medicine.  Among  the  subjects 
that  will  perhaps  appeal  especially  to 
students  from  the  United  States  are  the 
following;  economic  geography  of  Latin 
.America,  economic  resources  of  Cuba, 
financial  management  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry,  history  of  Cuba,  conquest  and 
colonization  in  Hispanic  America,  history 
of  the  Hispanic  American  nations  since 
their  independence,  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American  independence,  the  Spanish 
Theater  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
the  Spanish  picaresque  novel,  the  con¬ 
temporary  novel  in  Hispanic  .America,  a 
survey  of  Latin  American  literature, 
political  and  social  thought  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  .American  international  relations. 


Certificates  will  be  issued  to  students 
who  attend  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
classes  and  who  satisfactorily  complete  all 
the  required  work.  Summer  school  work 
at  the  University  of  Habana  has  already 
been  recognized  by  several  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  and 
negotiations  are  under  way  to  secure 
recognition  by  others,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  students  consult  their  deans  or  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  regard  to  evaluation  of 
credits  at  their  particular  schools. 

There  will  be  field  trips  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  courses,  and  afternoon 
lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  social  activi¬ 
ties  are  planned  so  that  students  may  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Cubans.  The  ex¬ 
periences  and  impressions  of  a  summer 
student  at  the  University  of  Habana's 
1941  session  were  enthusiastically  recorded 
by  .Alfred  L.  Lupien  in  an  article  Present¬ 
ing  Cuba,  Our  Good  Neighbor,  published  in 
the  February  1942  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Interested  candidates  may  secure  full  in¬ 
formation  and  application  blanks  from 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
or  from  Dr.  Luis  A.  Baralt,  Secretario, 
Escuela  de  Verano,  Universidad  de  la 
Habana,  Habana,  Cuba. 

The  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion  itself  is  organizing  a  social  science 
study  trip  to  Mexico.  Members  of  the 
group  will  work  on  individual  research 
projects  under  the  leadership  of  Profes.sor 
Max  Savelle,  of  the  History  Department, 
Stanford  University,  California.  Through 
facilities  made  available  by  the  leader  of 
the  group  and  the  Institute,  members  will 
have  many  opportunities  to  interview 
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leading  educators,  industrialists,  and  pub¬ 
lic  administrators  in  Mexico.  In  addition 
to  these  opportunities  for  original  research, 
courses  at  the  University  of  Mexico  sum¬ 
mer  school  will  be  open  to  group  members. 
The  following  are  suggested  as  being  of 
particular  interest  to  social  scientists: 

In  English 
Agrarian  Question  in  Mexico, 
by  Prof.  Antonio  Vargas  McDonald 
Diplomatic  Relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States, 
by  Prof.  Victor  Velasquez 
General  Survey  of  Mexico, 
by  Prof.  Ram6n  Beteta 
Spain  in  the  New  World, 
by  Prof.  Edmundo  O’Gorman 
Survey  of  Mexican  History, 
by  Prof.  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio 

In  Spanish 

Commerce  between  Spanish  America  and  the 
United  States 

Contemporary  Eiconomic  Policies, 
by  Prof.  Jos6  G6mez  de  Silva 
Contemporary  History  of  Mexico, 
by  Prof.  Miguel  Alessio  Robles 
Geographical  Description  of  Mexico, 
by  Prof.  Jos6  Luis  Osorio  Mondrag6n 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
by  Prof.  Rafael  Garcia  Granados 
History  of  Spanish  American  Culture, 
by  Prof.  Xavier  Sorondo 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education  at  the  address  given 
above. 

Still  another  opportunity  for  summer 
study  in  Mexico  is  made  available  by  the 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  which  is 
offering  a  summer  course  for  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  at  Saltillo 
from  July  17  to  August  21,  1942.  The 
courses  will  include  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Spanish  grammar  and  literature, 
Mexican  literature,  Mexican  civilization, 
and  Mexican  folklore.  The  faculty  will 
be  composed  of  teachers  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  credits  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  recorded  at  the  Texas 


State  College  for  Women  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  the  work  were  done  at  the  College  in 
Denton,  and  may  therefore  be  applied 
toward  an  advanced  degree.  Saltillo, 
in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  has  an  ideal 
climate  and  is  one  of  the  centers  of  culture 
of  modern  Mexico.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  from  Dr.  Jerome  Moore, 
Box  3747,  Texas  State  College,  Denton, 
Texas. 

The  National  University  of  Mexico  will 
hold  its  tw'enty-second  annual  summer 
session  from  June  29  to  August  14,  1942. 
.\s  has  been  the  custom  in  previous  years, 
many  courses  will  be  offered  in  English 
covering  varied  fields  of  interest:  Soci¬ 
ology,  education,  Mexican  art,  Mexican 
folklore,  the  agrarian  question,  Mexican 
rural  schools,  business  courses,  a  general 
survey  of  Mexico,  and  others.  To  sup¬ 
plement  the  staff  of  outstanding  Mexican 
professors,  a  numlier  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  writers  from  the  University 
of  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  centers  of 
learning  have  been  invited  to  lecture  in 
Spanish  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  have  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language.  Full  information 
regarding  the  courses,  fees,  registration, 
and  related  matters  may  be  secured  from 
the  Secretaria  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano, 
San  Cosme  71,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

At  the  picturesque  little  colonial  town 
of  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico,  the  Escuela  Universitaria  de 
Bellas  Artes  will  hold  its  fifth  summer  ses¬ 
sion  from  June  15  to  Septemljer  15,  1942. 
A  magnificent  old  convent  serves  as  the 
school  center  and  workshop  for  this  unique 
summer  school.  Students  automatically 
become  members  of  the  Bellas  Artes  Club 
and  are  entitled  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Ranch,  where  an  excellent  swimming  pool, 
tennis  court,  and  riding  horses  are  avail¬ 
able.  Students  are  housed  at  the  new 
Hotels  San  Francisco  and  Reforma.  The 
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curriculum  includes  figure  painting,  still 
life  and  drawing,  landscape  painting* 
sculpture,  fresco  painting,  woodcarving, 
ceramics,  weaving,  architecture,  Spanish, 
and  English.  Complete  details  may  be 
obtained  from  Stirling  Dickinson,  1 500 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

For  students  who  wish  to  travel  a  bit 
farther  south  than  Mexico,  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Summer  University,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  will  hold  tw’o  four-week  ses¬ 
sions,  June  13-July  11  and  July  23- 
August  20,  with  a  two-week  inter-session 
period  to  be  occupied  with  lectures, excur¬ 
sions,  and  field  trips.  This  summer 
study  project,  offered  this  year  for  the 
second  time,  has  the  approval  and  coop¬ 


eration  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government, 
and  the  courses,  under  the  charge  of  out¬ 
standing  Costa  Rican  teachers,  are  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  Spanish 
from  the  United  States  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  their  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  of  Costa  Rican 
students  who  desire  to  learn  English  and 
fraternize  with  their  neighbors  from  the 
north.  Courses  given  in  Spanish  arc 
designed  especially  for  students  working 
toward  an  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Full  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Miss  Fletcher  Ryan  Wickham, 
Secretary,  Inter- American  Summer  Uni¬ 
versity,  225  South  Windomere  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  keep  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 

The  publication  of  this  compilation  was  begun  in 
the  April  1942  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  When  a  rder- 
ence  stands  by  itself  in  parenthesis,  it  is  the  official 
source  for  an  item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  numbering 
of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  preceding  issue,  items 
listed  in  this  number  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 
measures  already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number  (e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  .American  countries 
are  as  follows:  Argentina,  “Boletin  Oficial”;  Brazil, 
"Diirio  Oficial";  Chile,  "Diario  Oficial";  Colombia, 
“Diario  Oficial";  Costa  Rica,  “Gaceta  Oficial"; 
Cuba,  “Gaceta  Oficial";  Dominican  Republic,  “Gaceta 
Oficial";  El  Salvador,  “Diario  Oficial";  Ecuador, 
“El  Registro";  Guatemala,  “Diario  de  Centro  Ameri¬ 
ca";  Haiti,  “Le  Moniteur";  Honduras,  “La  Gaceta"; 
Mexico,  “Diario  Oficial";  .Nicaragua,  “La  Gaceta"; 
Panama,  “Gaceta  Oficial";  Paraguay,  “Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial";  Peru,  “El  Peruano";  Uruguay,  “Diario 
Oficial";  and  Venezuela,  “Gaceta  Oficial." 


compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  installment  of 
the  compilation  as  complete  as  possible,  it 
is  inevitable  that  some  measures  should 
be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain  mails,  the 
delay  in  receiving  recent  issues  of  official 
papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

The  list  will  be  continued  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation  to 
this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When  notice 
of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from  an  un¬ 
official  account,  the  official  source  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  III 


ARGENTINA 

Af.  January  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  es¬ 
tablishing  an  office  for  the  vigilance  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  anti-Argentine  activities.  (Z.a  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  February  1,  1942.) 

6.  February  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree, 

ordering  the  indefinite  retention  in  active  service 
of  conscripts  of  the  class  of  1920.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  February  11,  1942.) 

7.  February  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  call¬ 
ing  to  service  the  second  lieutenants  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  classes  of  1918  and 
1919.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  February  11, 1942.) 

BRAZIL 

16a.  March  7,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Government  that  in  reprisal  for  Japanese  action 
in  placing  Brazilian  diplomats  in  Japan  incom¬ 
municado,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  and  other 
functionaries  of  that  country  in  Brazil  would  be 
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given  like  treatment,  {^few  York  Times,  March  8, 
1942.) 

21.  March  25,  1942.  Police  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
closed  the  German  Society  and  appointed  inter- 
V enters  for  the  German  School  and  German  Bene¬ 
fit  Society.  {New  York  Times,  March  26,  1942.) 

22.  April  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  giving 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  control  of  the  entire  rubber 
trade  and  authorizing  it  to  finance  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Brazilian  rubber  products.  {New  York 
Times,  April  2,  1942.) 

CHILE 

4,  February  13,  1942.  The  National  Defense 
Council  adopted  various  measures  relating  to 
national  defense,  including  the  immediate  forti¬ 
fication  of  vital  coastal  points,  supplementing 
those  fortifications  by  air  and  antiaircraft  pro¬ 
tection,  regrouping  naval  forces,  and  indefinitely 
extending  the  term  of  service  of  present  army  and 
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naval  forces.  (£/  Mercurio,  Santiago,  February 
14,  1942.) 

COLOMBIA 

7.  (Diario  O^ia/,  January  8,  1942.) 

9a.  December  30,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2253,  prescribing  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
susp>ension  or  loss  of  civil  or  military  piensions, 
retirement  pay,  and  compensation.  (Diario  Ofi- 
cial,  January  20,  1942.) 

9b.  December  31,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2270,  authorizing  the  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Department  to  allow  occasional  or  regular  re¬ 
broadcasts  of  programs  of  foreign  radio  stations. 
(Diario  O^iaf,  January  12,  1942.) 

9c.  January  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

6,  prohibiting  the  transmission  by  radio  and  the 
publication  in  newspapiers  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  war  or  merchant  vessels, 
national  or  foreign,  and  likewise  the  movements 
of  commercial  or  military  airplanes.  (Diario 
January  14,  1942.) 

9d.  January  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

57,  authorizing  a  decrease  in  the  gold  reserve  to 
30  percent  of  the  total  of  bank  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion,  during  the  present  emergency.  (Diario 
O^ia/,  January  20,  1942.) 

9e.  January  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

58,  providing  that  exportation  of  platinum  may 
be  made  only  by  or  through  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  (Banco  de  la  Republica).  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  20,  1942.) 

10a.  January  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

59,  establishing  standards  for  the  control  and 
administration  of  the  property  and  funds  in  the 
country  belonging  to  nationals  of  the  Axis  powers 
or  countries  occupied  by  those  powers.  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  20,  1942.) 

12a.  January  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
146,  establishing  control  of  the  sale  of  tires  and 
tubes.  (Diario  OJicial,  January  27,  1942.) 

16.  February  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
317,  establishing  additional  regulations  for  the 
control  of  the  sale  of  tires.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  10,  1942.) 

17.  February  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
creating  the  National  Office  for  the  Supervision 
of  Imports  and  prescribing  other  measures  pertain¬ 
ing  to  foreign  trade.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1942.) 

18.  February  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
526,  making  certain  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
funds  of  nationals  of  the  Axis  powers.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  28,  1942.) 


COSTA  RICA 

14a.  December  26,  1941.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  34,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  adopt 
measures  necessary  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  the  country’s  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  activities,  and  establishing  the 
Economic  Defense  Board.  (La  Gaceta,  December 
30,  1941.) 

21.  February  17,  1942.  Organization  of  Na¬ 
tional  Civilian  Defense  Committee  in  the  Depai  t- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpiose  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  activities  relative  to  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  civilian  population.  (La  Prensa 
Libre,  San  Jos6,  February  17,  1942.) 

22.  February  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,  authorizing  the  Office  of  Coordination  to  act 
as  Custodian  of  the  propierty  of  enemy  aliens  and 
setting  up  regulations  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  52  of  December  26,  1941 
(see  Costa  Rica  14,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  (La 
Gaceta,  February  25,  1942.) 

23.  March  4,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
4,  suspiending  constitutional  guarantees  for  a 
picriod  of  sixty  days.  (La  Gaceta,  March  5,  1942.) 

24.  March  12,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  37, 
approving  a  contract  for  promoting  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  processing,  and  expiort  of  abaci,  which  is 
now  considered  a  strategic  material.  (La  Gaceta, 
March  13,  1942.) 

CUBA 

68a.  February  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  360,  regulating  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat, 
expwrts  of  the  latter,  and  other  aspiects  of  the  cattle 
industry,  including  the  establishment  of  official 
supiervising  commissions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1942.) 

70a.  February  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  458,  extending  the  time  for  payment  of  the 
sugar,  income,  and  association  membership  taxes 
levied  by  Resolution-Law  No.  15  of  February  6, 
1942  (sec  Cuba  63,  Bulletin,  May  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  26,  1942,  p.  3254.) 

74a.  February  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  406,  exempting  machinery  for  rice  sowing, 
cultivation,  and  preparation  from  customs  duties. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  19,  1942,  p.  2902.) 

75a.  February  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  442,  providing  for  a  ^j-cent-stamp  issue  for 
the  collection  of  the  additional  pxKtage  charge 
impKKcd  by  Resolution-Law  No.  14  of  February 
6,  1942.  (See  Cuba  62,  Bulletin,  May  1942.) 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  25,  1942,  p.  3157.) 
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75b.  February  20,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  placing  under  the  export  control  rules 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of 
December  27,  1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April 
1942),  all  foods,  except  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
are  the  product  of  national  soil  or  industry. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  February  25,  1942,  p.  3157.) 

75c.  February  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  452,  extending  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3278  of  November  29,  1941  (which 
designated  as  the  divulgation  of  a  state  secret  the 
publication  or  radio  broadcast  of  information  on 
movements  in  Cuban  waters  of  ships  belonging 
to  belligerent  nations),  to  include  all  vessels,  war 
or  merchant,  whatever  their  nationality  or  flag. 
(Gacfla  Oficial,  February  25,  1942,  p.  3227.) 

15d.  February  23,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  placing  under  the  export  control  rules 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of 
December  27, 1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April 
1942),  animal  byproducts  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glue.  {Gacela  Oficial,  February  27,  1942,  p. 
3328.) 

76a.  February  27,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  prescribing  preferences  for  the  ration¬ 
ing  of  motor  vehicles  included  in  the  priorities 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  125  of 
January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  46,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  {Gacela  Oficial,  March  7,  1942,  p.  3959.) 
80a.  March  3,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  regulating  the  importation,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  tires  and  tubes  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  125  of  January  20,  1942 
(see  Cuba  46,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  12,  1942,  p.  4248.) 

806.  March  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
692,  fixing  production,  expiortation,  and  local 
consumption  quotas  for  all  the  nation’s  sugar  mills, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  385  of  February  16,  1942  (see  Cuba 
72,  Bulletin,  May  1942).  {Gacela  Oficial,  March 
18,  1942,  p.  4598.) 

82.  March  4, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  612, 
clarifying  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  403  of  February  19, 1942  (see  Cuba  75,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  May  1942),  in  regard  to  acquisition  by  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  of  the  1942  Cuban  sugar  crop.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  12,  1942,  p.  4247.) 

83.  March  6,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  exempting  from  the  export  control  rules 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of 
December  27,  1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin, 
April  1942),  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  and  green 


vegetables  to  United  States  markets  during  sjjeci- 
fied  seasons.  {Gacela  Oficial,  March  7,  1942,  p. 
3959.) 

84.  March  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
582,  forbidding,  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
given  by  Resolution-Law  No.  6  (see  Cuba  48, 
Bulletin,  April  1942),  all  foreign  vessels,  except 
war  vessels  belonging  to  allied  or  friendly  nations, 
to  establish  any  radio  communication  when 
within  Cuban  waters  with  any  station  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Cuban  Government,  except  in 
cases  of  S.  O.  S.  calls.  {Gacela  Oficial,  March 
9,  1942,  p.  3995.) 

85.  March  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
656,  declaring  blood  transfusion  service  to  be  a 
national  public  utility  and  creating  the  Blood 
Transfusion  Center  in  the  General  Calixto  Garcia 
Hospital.  {Gacela  Oficial,  March  13,  1942,  p. 
4373.) 

86.  March  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  14,  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  exempting  a  spiecified  person 
from  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3343  of  December  12,  1941  (see  Cuba  6,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1942),  and  from  other  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  pertaining  to  enemy  aliens.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  13,  1942,  p.  4379.) 

87.  March  10,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  prescribing  additional  rules  to  be 
observed  in  handling  requests  for  tires  and  tubes, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  125  of  January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba 
46,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Gacela  Oficial,  March 
12,  1942,  p.  4281.) 

88.  March  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
725,  requiring  that  special  permission  must  be 
obtained  for  salvaging  of  old  iron,  parts  of  ships, 
sunken  cargoes,  etc.,  from  Cuban  waters.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  18,  1942,  p.  4635.) 

89.  March  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
695,  prescribing  the  regulations  for  putting  into 
effect  the  Emergency  Military  Service  Law 
(Resolution-Law  No.  4  of  January  5,  1942).  (See 
Cuba  37,  Bulletin,  April  1942.)  {Gacela  Oficial, 
March  16,  1942,  p.  4509.) 

90.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
679,  suspending  the  luxury  tax  imposed  on  per¬ 
fumery  by  Resolution-Law  No.  1  of  December 
31,  1941  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  if 
the  articles  in  question  do  not  exceed  20  cents  in 
value.  {Gacela  Oficial,  March  14,  1942,  p.  4438.) 

91.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
727,  broadening  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  403  of  February  19,  1942  (see  Cuba 
75,  Bulletin,  May  1942),  fixing  alcohol  produc- 
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tion,  and  making  other  provisions  covering  [its 
distribution  and  consumption.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  17,  1942,  p.  4565.) 

92.  March  12,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  fixing  distribution  quotas  for  tires  and 
tubes  for  the  month  of  March  1 942,  in  conformity 
with  Presidential  Decree  No.  125  of  January  20, 
1942  (see  Cuba  46,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  18,  1942,  p.  4665.) 

93.  March  13,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  prescribing  rules  for  the  functioning  of 
the  official  supervising  commissions  established 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  360  of  February  12, 
1942  (see  68a  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  14, 
1942,  p.  4406.) 

94.  March  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
728,  which  by  authority  of  Resolution-Law  No. 

5  of  January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  45,  Bulletin, 
April  1942),  reduces  from  5  to  2  percent  the 
duties  on  crude  unvulcanized  or  reused  rubber. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  18,  1942,  p.  4597.) 

95.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
759,  prescribing  rules  for  fulfillment  of  the 
income  tax  requirements  as  provided  in  Resolu¬ 
tion-Law  No.  1  of  December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba 
33,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  as  amended  by 
Resolution-Law  No.  15  (see  Cuba  63,  Bulletin, 
May  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  19,  1942,  p. 
4725.) 

96.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
762,  calling  into  active  service  the  members  of 
certain  classes  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Reserve. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  19,  1942,  p.  4740.) 

97.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

767,  establishing  voluntary  civilian  military  in¬ 
struction  for  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
35  years  who  cannot  serve  in  the  regular  army. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1942,  p.  4763.) 

98.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

768,  prescribing  rules  for  blackouts  of  cities, 
principally  shore  points,  as  and  when  ordered  by 
the  Central  Civilian  Defense  Board  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  municipal  boards.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  20,  1942,  p.  4763.) 

99.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

769,  establishing  a  Military  and  Naval  Board  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
20,  1942,  p.  4764.) 

100.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

770,  prohibiting  the  unloading,  deposit,  or  storing 
of  easily  ignited  materials  and  combustibles  at 
wharves  where  foodstuffs  are  unloaded  or  stoied. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  Mareh  20,  1942,  p.  4765.) 


101.  March  18,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which,  in  accordance  with  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27,  1941  (see  Cuba 
26,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  authorizes  that  per¬ 
mits  issued  for  the  exportation  of  articles  subject 
to  control  shall  be  valid  for  two  months  from  date 
of  issue.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  19,  1942,  p.  4732.) 

102.  March  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
771,  allocating  $36,000  annually  to  the  Minister 
of  National  Defense  for  expienses  incurred  in 
official  fwlice  investigations  pertaining  to  the  war 
and  the  treatment  of  aliens  who  are  subject  to 
safety  measures.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1942, 
p.  4821.) 

103.  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
851,  prescribing  measures  for  averting  any  transfer 
of  government-owned  keys  and  other  coastal 
lands  to  any  person  or  entity  that  might  endanger 
the  security  of  the  country.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  28,  1942,  p.  5365.) 

104.  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
857,  prescribing  the  regulations  for  commerce  in 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  in  accordance  with 
Resolution-Law  No.  5  (Production  and  Supply 
Law)  (see  Cuba  45,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  28,  1942,  p.  5366.) 

105.  March  21,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  exempting  from  certain  provisions  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27, 
1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  re¬ 
exportations  of  negatives  and  copies  of  news  reels 
and  negatives  of  photographs  and  films  sent  to 
the  United  States  for  printing,  showing,  or 
reproduction  purposes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
23,  1942,  p.  4920.) 

106.  March  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
796,  allocating  funds,  in  accordance  with  Resolu¬ 
tion-Law  No.  16  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba 
64,  Bulletin,  May  1942),  to  equip  the  radio 
service  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  25,  1942,  p.  5109.) 

107.  March  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
811,  authorizing  the  National  Sports  Commission 
(Comision  \acional  de  Deportes)  to  export  to  the 
United  States  certain  aluminum  scrap  materials 
as  a  token  of  Cuban  good  will  in  helping  with 
the  war  effort.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  27,  1942, 
p.  5241.) 

108.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
858,  prescribing  restrictions  and  rules  directed 
toward  maintaining  construction  activities  at  a 
normal  level,  in  accordance  with  Resolution-Law 
No.  5  of  January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  45,  Bulletin, 
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April  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  28,  1942, 
p.  5368.) 

109.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
860,  prescribing  additional  measures  relating  to 
blackouts  as  provided  for  in  Presidential  Decree 
No.  768  of  March  7,  1942  (see  90  above).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  28,  1942,  p.  5370.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

13.  March  2,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1530, 
placing  under  direct  government  control  all  boats 
and  vessels  of  the  Dominican  merchant  marine, 
including  river  and  fishing  craft;  prohibiting  their 
sale  or  transfer;  and  prohibiting  nationals  of 
enemy  nations  from  acquiring  any  such  vessels. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  4,  1942.) 

14.  March  11,  1942.  Law  No.  695,  creating 
Ckiastal  Inspectors  and  outlining  their  duties  for 
the  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  nation’s 
coasts  and  territorial  waters.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  11,  1942.) 

15.  March  12,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1551,  establishing  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  rubber  tires  in  use  on  vehicles.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  14,  1942.) 

16.  March  14,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1554,  establishing  control  over  the  sale  of  gasoline 
and  over  automobile,  omnibus,  and  autobus 
traffic  and  circulation.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  16, 
1942.) 

17.  March  17,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1558,  establishing  control  over  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  refrigerators  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  21,  1942.) 

18.  March  18, 1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1562, 

reorganizing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Imjxirt 
and  Export  Control  Commission  (which  was 

established  by  Law  No.  479,  June  10,  1941), 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  made  necessary  by  present  export  restrictions, 
priorities,  quotas,  etc.,  of  other  countries.  {Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  March  21,  1942.) 

19.  March  18,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1563,  naming  the  members  of  the  Impiort  and 
Export  Control  Commission.  (See  18  above.) 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  21,  1942.) 

20.  March  19,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1564,  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  re-exjxjrta- 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  motor  vehicles,  accessories,  and 
parts.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  21,  1942.) 

ECUADOR 

5<i.  December  18,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1522,  providing  for  the  collection  of  promis¬ 


sory  notes  endorsed  to  the  Central  Bank  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Defense  Board,  to  be 
credited  to  the  “Spiecial  National  Defense  Fund.” 
{Registro  Oficial,  January  3,  1942.) 

54.  December  31,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 586,  authorizing  municipal  officials  to  adopt  any 
necessary  measures  for  protecting  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  utilities,  whether  publicly  or  privately  owned. 
{Registro  Oficial,  January  7,  1942.) 

8.  January  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
119,  prohibiting  the  sale  or  transfer  of  new  or  used 
automobiles,  trucks,  light  trucks,  and  rubber  tires 
and  tubes  for  such  vehicles,  without  spiecial 
permission,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  rationing  system  for  future  sales  or  transfers  of 
such  goods.  {Registro  Oficial,  January  29,  1942.) 

9.  February  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
171,  requiring  the  Exchange,  Import,  and  Export 
Control  Bureau  immediately  to  suspiend  all 
services  to  all  persons  or  entities,  public  or  private, 
whose  names  arc  included  on  the  United  States 
proclaimed  list  of  blocked  nationals  (black 
list);  ordering  all  banks  and  financial  firms  to 
freeze  all  funds  and  credits  of  blocked  nationals; 
establishing  two  committees,  one  in  Quito  and 
one  in  Guayaquil,  to  take  charge  of  the  funds 
and  credits  of  blocked  nationals;  ordering  all 
banks  to  transfer  to  a  special  “blocked  fund 
account”  in  the  Central  Bank  the  balances  on 
dcpiosit  in  accounts  of  blocked  nationals;  and 
establishing  the  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  decree.  {El  Telegrafo, 
Guayaquil,  February  11,  1942.) 

10.  February  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
establishing  a  commercial  attache’s  office  in  the 
Embassy  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpiose  of 
effecting  a  broader  commercial  and  economic 
understanding  between  Ecuador  and  the  United 
States  and  facilitating  Ecuador’s  purchase  in  the 
United  States  of  manufactures  and  materials  of 
prime  necessity;  and  establishing  also  the  office  of 
priorities  and  distribution  of  imports  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  determining  the  needs  for  articles 
subject  to  export  control  by  the  United  States. 
{El  Telegrafo,  Guayaquil,  February  13,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

11.  February  18,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power,  Treasury 
Department,  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  continued  functioning  of 
the  national  economy,  such  as  the  control,  restric¬ 
tion,  or  regulation  of  exjxirts,  imports,  commer- 
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cial  transactions,  and  prices  of  certain  products, 
articles,  or  materials;  and  creating  a  Committee 
on  Economic  Coordination  charged  with  the  study 
and  the  proposal  of  necessary  means  to  counteract 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  war  on  the  national 
economy.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  21,  1942.) 

12.  February  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  124, 
Treasury  Department,  naming  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Coordination  referred 
to  above  (11).  {Diario  Oficial,  March  2,  1942.) 

13.  March  6,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  14 
extending  the  state  of  siege  originally  declared  in 
Legislative  Decree  No.  91  of  December  8,  1941 
(sec  El  Salvador  2,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  7,  1942.) 

GUATEMALA 

13.  February  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
requiring  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foreign  or  imported  goods  to  register  at  the 
Treasury  Department  and  to  obtain  a  business 
license.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  February  20, 
1942.) 

14.  February  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2702,  requiring  that  all  payments  on  debts, 
mortgages,  bonds,  insurance,  deposits,  and  bal¬ 
ances  to  persons  on  the  United  States  proclaimed 
list  of  blocked  nationals  (black  list)  shall  be  frozen 
in  a  special  account  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Guate¬ 
mala  {Banco  Central  de  Guatemala)  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Law  (sec  Guatemala  10,  Bulletin, 
April  1942);  with  the  exception  of  debts,  credits, 
and  balances  not  exceeding  200  quetzalcs  and  life 
insurance  payments  not  exceeding  1,000  quetzales, 
in  case  the  beneficiaries  lack  other  adequate 
means  of  subsistence.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
February  24,  1942.) 

15.  March  10,  1942.  Presidential  Order  pro¬ 
viding  that  during  the  present  emergency  iron 
and  steel  goods  may  be  sold  only  on  authorization 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  and  Financial  Coordi¬ 
nation.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  March  1 2, 1 942.) 

HAITI 

24.  January  29,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  113, 
increasing,  as  of  February  1,  1942,  the  number  of 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Infantry,  Haitian 
National  Guard.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  19, 1942.) 

25.  February  2,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
106,  giving  the  military  courts,  during  the  state 
of  siege.  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  misde¬ 
meanors  against  the  security  of  the  republic  and 
public  peace  and  order,  and  likewise,  if  the 


President  deems  it  necessary,  over  common-law 
crimes  and  offenses.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  2, 
1942.) 

26.  February  2,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

107,  levying  for  national  defense  purjxises  a  sfiecial 
additional  tax  of  5  gourdes  (51.00  U.  S.)  on  each 
bag  of  coffee  weighing  176  fxiunds  exported  from 
the  country.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  2,  1942.) 

27.  February  4,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

108,  ordering  naturalized  Haitians  residing  out¬ 
side  the  country  to  return  immediately  to  Haiti 
and  imposing  the  penalty  of  loss  of  citizenship  for 
noncompliance  with  the  decree.  {Le  Moniteur, 
February  5,  1942.) 

28.  February  12,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

111,  amending  Decree  No.  107  of  February  2, 
1942  (see  26  above),  by  making  the  additional 
coffee  tax  apply  spiecifically  to  coffee  exported 
from  the  new  1 942-43  crop  and  the  cropis  of  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  but  not  to  any  stocks  on  hand  from 
earlier  crops.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  12,  1942.) 

29.  February  14,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

112,  organizing  the  permanent  military  courts  or 
councils  which  were  given  jurisdiction  over 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  Decree  No.  106  of 
February  2,  1942  (see  25  above).  {Le  Moniteur, 
February  16,  1942.) 

30.  February  23,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

116,  suspending  constitutional  guarantees  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  23, 
1942.) 

31.  February  23,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

117,  increasing  the  personnel  of  the  Haitian 
National  Guard.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  23, 
1942.) 

32.  February  23,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

118,  providing  penalties  for  abuses  of  government 
aid  and  non-coopicration  in  government  efforts  to 
increase  agricultural  production.  {Le  Moniteur, 
February  23,  1942.) 

33.  February  24,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

119,  fixing  the  price  of  raw  cotton  delivered  at 
Port-au-Prince.  {Le  Moniteur,  February  26, 1942.) 

34.  February  25,  1942.  Regulation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  establishing  control  over  the 
sale  of  motor  vehicles.  {Le  Matin,  Port-au-Prince, 
February  25,  1942.) 

35.  February  25,  1942.  Regulation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  establishing  control  over  the 
sale  of  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  vehicles.  {Le 
Matin,  Port-au-Prince,  February  25,  1942.) 

36.  March  3,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  120, 
amending  Decree  No.  112  of  February  14,  1942 
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(sec  29  above),  with  particular  reference  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  judgments  of  cases 
referred  to  the  military  courts.  (Le  Moniteur, 
March  5,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

7.  January  29,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  41, 
amending  Articles  171  and  173  of  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  obligatory  military  service,  increasing 
the  age  limits  for  active  service  in  the  army  from 
20  to  30  years  to  18  to  32  years  and  the  age  limits 
for  the  reserve  from  30  to  40  years  to  32  to  45 
years;  and  providing  for  retirement  after  45  years 
of  age.  This  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  (Bolettn  del  Congreso 
Nacional  Legislativo,  February  21,  1942.) 

8.  February  18,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

51,  providing  that  coastal  trading  between  prorts 
of  the  Republic  may  be  carried  on  only  by  Hon¬ 
durans  and  Honduran  boats,  although  foreigners 
or  foreign  enterprises  already  engaged  in  such 
trading  may  continue  such  activity  within  the  law. 
{La  Gacfta,  February  23,  1942.) 

9.  February  18,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

52,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  borrow  up 
to  $15,000,000  to  be  used  for  building  the  part  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  passing  through 
the  Republic;  for  other  road  building  projects;  for 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank;  and  for  the 
purchase  of  war  materials  to  aid  continental 
defense.  {Bolettn  del  Congreso  Nacional  Legislativo, 
March  7,  1942.) 

10.  March  2,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  63, 
increasing  general  budget  allocations  for  the  war, 
navy,  and  air  departments.  {La  Gaceta,  March 
6,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

la.  December  9,  1941.  Decree  restricting  the 
exportation  of  aluminum,  tin  plate,  corrugated 
iron,  structural  iron,  steel,  scrap  iron,  cast  iron 
sheets,  galvanized  iron  sheets,  cast  and  galvanized 
iron  pip>e,  calcium  carbide,  wool,  oats,  cotton 
waste,  hides,  oleaginous  seeds,  cement,  amor¬ 
phous  phosphorus,  medicinal  products,  hand 
tools,  and  bone.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  19, 

1941. ) 

19.  February  24,  1942.  Decree  restricting  the 
production  of  automobile  tires  and  tubes;  assign¬ 
ing  production  quotas  to  factories  for  the  year 
March  15,  1942-March  14,  1943;  and  requiring 
distributors  to  collect  the  used  tires  or  tubes  when 
new  ones  are  sold.  Effective  on  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  13, 

1942. ) 


20.  February  24,  1942.  Decree  establishing 

control  of  production,  assembling,  and  disptosal 
of  new  automobiles,  trucks,  light  trucks,  and 
autobuses,  and  establishing  a  system  of  priorities 
for  their  sale.  Effective  on  date  of  publication  in 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  13,  1942.) 

21.  March  6,  1942.  Decree  adding  garlic  and 
all  articles  manufactured  of  wool  or  mixtures  of 
wool  to  those  on  which  exportation  was  restricted 
by  the  Decree  of  December  9,  1941.  (See  la 
above.)  Effective  on  date  of  publication  in 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  30,  1942.) 

NICARAGUA 

10.  January  13,  1942.  Order  of  the  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board  freezing  all  stocks  of  tires 
and  tubes  in  the  Republic,  forbidding  their  sale 
except  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the 
Board.  {La  Prensa,  Managua,  January  13,  1942.) 

11.  January  27,  1942.  Order  of  the  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board  fixing  retail  prices  of 
medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products.  {La 
Prensa,  Managua,  January'  27,  1942.) 

12.  February  1,  1942.  Order  of  the  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board  freezing  all  stocks  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  Republic.  {La  Prensa,  Managua, 
February  1,  1942.) 

PANAMA 

10a.  December  30,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  20, 
authorizing  additional  functions  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural-Stock  Bank  {Banco  .Agro-Pecuario),  with 
particular  resp>ect  to  the  importation  and  purchase 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  the  installation  of 
rice,  corn,  coffee,  and  similar  mills,  and  other 
step>s  necessary  to  prevent  an  undue  price  increase 
in  articles  of  prime  necessity  on  account  of  the 
war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  8,  1942.) 

12.  January  12,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  22, 
creating  the  National  Agricultural-Stock  Board 
{Junta  Agro-Pecuaria  Nacional)  and  establishing  a 
special  fund  of  1 ,000,000  balboas  for  the  develop>- 
ment  of  the  Government’s  agricultural  plan. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6,  1942.) 

13.  January  23, 1942.  Decree  No.  304,  requiring 
that  all  p>ersons  who  wish  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  country  must  first  obtain  pjermits,  and 
stipulating  that  such  pjermits  will  be  granted  only 
when  no  court  charges  are  p>ending  against  the 
piersons  and  when  the  Government  does  not  need 
their  services  in  the  present  state  of  emergency. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  2,  1942.) 

14.  February  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  27, 
regulating  the  sale  of  tires  and  tubes  and  automo- 
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bile  accessories,  requiring  dealers  to  declare  stocks 
on  hand,  and  establishing  priorities  for  their 
purchase.  {Gacela  Oficial,  February  13,  1942.) 

PARAGUAY 

2.  (Correction)  January  28,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  10,793,  severing  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
financial  relations  with  the  Governments  of  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1942.) 

4.  January  29,  1942.  Executive  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay  {Banco 
Agricola  del  Paraguay),  in  view  of  the  present 
international  situation,  to  purchase  from  growers 
the  nation’s  entire  cotton  crop,  paying  the  best 
current  prices  within  a  fixed  price  range;  and 
authorizing  the  Bank  to  engage  in  trade  until  the 
crop  is  marketed.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  January 
31,  1942.) 

PERU 

7.  January  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Government  Palace  Machine  Gun 
Battalion.  {El  Peruano,  February  25,  1942.) 

8.  March  6,  1942.  The  Government  announced 
that  in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  intensive 
exploitation  of  the  country's  rubber  resources, 
an  extraordinary  credit  had  been  established  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  to  be  made  available 
to  extractors  of  the  various  kinds  of  rubber,  for 
the  support  of  the  Traveling  Instruction  Brigades, 
and  for  [the  purchase  of  Hevta  brasiliensis  seeds. 
{El  Peruano,  March  7,  1942.) 

UNITED  STATES 

66.  March  6,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9088, 
prescribing  regulations  concerning  civilian  defense . 
{Federal  Register,  March  10,  1942.) 

67.  March  6,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9089, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  use,  control, 
and  closing  of  stations  and  facilities  for  wire  com¬ 
munications.  (Federal  Register,  March  10,  1942.) 

68.  March  6,  1942.  Public  Law  482  (77th 
Congress),  amending  Subtitle  Insurance  of  Title 
II  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
extending  it  to  remain  in  force  until  six  months 
after  termination  of  the  war,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

69.  March  10,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9093, 
certifyine  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  distressed 
emergency  area,  in  order  to  facilitate  loans  to 
farmers  for  crop  production  and  harvesting.  {Fed¬ 
eral  Register ,  March  13,  1942.) 

70.  March  1 1,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. '9095, 
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establishing  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian 
and  defining  its  functions  and  duties.  {Federal 
Register,  March  13,  1942.) 

71.  March  12,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9096, 
prescribing  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Naval  Service  affecting  the 
office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Opierations  and  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  United  States  Fleet.  {Federal 
Register,  March  17,  1942.) 

72.  March  13,  1942.  Public  Law  497  (77th 

Congress),  suspjending  the  effectiveness  during  the 
existing  national  emergency  of  tariff  duties  on 
scrap  iron,  scrap  steel,  and  nonferrous-metal 
scrap. 

73.  March  14,  1942.  Public  Law  498  (77th 

Congress),  amending  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  coordination 
of  the  forwarding  and  similar  servicing  of  water¬ 
borne  expiort  and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  maintenance  and  development  of  present 
and  post-war  foreign  trade,  and  the  preservation 
of  forwarding  facilities  and  services  for  the  post¬ 
war  restoration  of  foreign  commerce. 

74.  March  17,  1942.  Public  Law  499  (77th 

Congress),  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 

$100,000,000  for  the  United  States  Navy,  addi¬ 
tional  ordnance  manufacturing  and  production 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

75.  March  18,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9102, 
establishing  the  War  Relocation  Authority  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  defining  its 
functions  and  duties.  {Federal  Register,  March  20, 
1942.) 

76.  March  18,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9103, 
providing  uniform  control  over  the  publication 
and  use  of  federal  statistical  information  which 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  {Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  March  20,  1942.) 

77.  March  18,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9104, 
withdrawing  specified  lands  in  Arizona  for  use  of 
the  War  Department  as  an  aerial  gunnery  range. 
{Federal  Register,  March  20,  1942.) 

78.  March  19,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2541,  designating  April  27,  1942,  as  the 
Fourth  Registration  Day,  for  the  registration  of  all 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  other 
male  persons  residing  in  continental  United 
States,  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65  years, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  .Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act,  as  amended.  {Federal  Register, 
March  21,  1942.) 
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79.  March  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9105, 
amending  Executive  Order  No.  8704  of  March  4, 
1941,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the 
granting  of  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence 
to  enlisted  men.  {Federal  Register,  March  24,  1942.) 

80.  March  20, 1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9106, 
excepting  certain  persons  from  the  classification  of 
“alien  enemy”  for  the  purpKjse  of  permitting  them 
to  apply  for  naturalization.  {Federal  Register, 
March  24,  1942.) 

81.  March  20,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9107, 
withdrawing  specified  public  lands  in  California 
for  use  of  the  War  Department  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  {Federal  Register,  March  24,  1942.) 

82.  March  21,  1942.  Public  Law  503  (77th 
Congress),  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
restrictions  or  orders  with  respect  to  persons 
entering,  remaining  in,  leaving,  or  committing 
any  act  in  military  areas  or  zones. 

83.  March  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9108,  directing  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation  to  take  control  of  the 
Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
{Federal  Register,  March  24,  1942.) 

84.  March  21, 1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9109, 
revoking  in  part  Executive  Order  No.  6583  of 
February  3,  1934,  and  withdrawing  specified 
public  lands  in  New  Mexico  for  use  of  the  War 
Department  for  military  purposes.  {Federal  Reg¬ 
ister,  March  25,  1942.) 

85.  March  24,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9110, 
enlarging  the  Fort  Gulick  Military  Reservation, 
Canal  Zone.  {Federal  Register,  March  26,  1942.) 

86.  March  25,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2543,  establishing  the  San  Francisco,  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  Puget  Sound,  Southeastern  Alaska, 
Prince  William  Sound,  Kodicik,  and  Unalaska 
maritime  control  areas  and  prescribing  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  control  thereof.  {Federal  Register, 
March  27,  1942.) 

87.  March  26,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9112, 
authorizing  the  financing  of  contracts  to  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Federal  Register, 
March  28,  1942.) 

88.  March  27,  1942.  Public  Law  506  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  the  War  Damage  Corporation  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  51,000,000,000,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

89.  March  27,  1942.  Public  Law  507  (77th 
Congress).  .Second  War  Powers  Act,  to  further 
expjedite  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


90.  March  28,  1942.  Public  Law  510  (77th 
Congress).  Public  Debt  Act  of  1942,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  debt  limit  of  the  United 
States,  further  amending  the  .Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

91.  March  28,  1942.  Public  Law  511  (77th 
Congress),  limiting  the  initial  base  pay  of  521 
pier  month  for  enlisted  men  in  the  .Army  and 
Marine  Corps  to  those  of  the  seventh  grade. 

92.  March  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9116,  extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9001  of  December  27,  1941  (see  United 
States  25,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  to  contracts  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  the  Veterans’ 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  {Federal  Register,  April  2,  1942.) 

URUGUAY 

8(2.  January  28,  1942.  Presidentitd  Decree  No. 
1353,  authorizing  increases  in  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Inspjector  General’s  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  certain  expjenditures 
in  connection  with  the  Arsenal,  etc.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  13,  1942.) 

9a.  January  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  can¬ 
celing  the  approintments  of  spiecified  Italians  as 
honorary  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  Uruguay 
in  Italy.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  9,  1942.) 

10.  February  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ex¬ 
tending  to  shipw  of  the  British  Navy  and  of  any 
other  extra-continental  nation  that  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Elxecutive  Power  is  contributing  to 
hemispheric  defense  the  same  spiecial  facilities  as 
are  already  available  to  ships  of  the  American 
nations.  (Mimeographed  copy  of  the  decree.) 

VENEZUELA 

12.  February  3,  1942.  Treasury  Ministry 

Resolution  authorizing  the  importation  of  cellu¬ 
lose  in  unpjerforated  sheets,  provided  it  is  destined 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  papier.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  February  3,  1942.) 

13.  February  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  6, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  ordering  that 
the  maximum  selling  prices  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  light  trucks  in  the  Federal  District 
and  in  the  Sucre  District  of  the  State  of  Miranda 
shall  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  said  Board,  re¬ 
quiring  inventories  of  stocks  on  hand,  and  freezing 
such  stocks  until  further  notice  or  authorization 
by  the  Board.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  3,  1942.) 
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14.  February  6,  1942.  Trccisury  Ministry 
Resolution  delegating  to  the  Import  Control 
Commission  the  duties,  functions,  and  authority 
in  regard  to  import  licenses  and  establishing 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  obtcntion  of  such 
licenses.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6,  1942.) 

15.  March  10,  1942.  Treasury  Ministry 
Resolution  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  re¬ 
exportation,  without  previous  permission  of  the 
Ministry,  of  automobiles  and  trucks  in  general. 
(.\otidas  de  Venezuela,  Oficina  Nacional  de  Prensa, 
Caracas,  March  13,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

7.  March  9,  1942.  Establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  strengthening  social  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  its  possessions  and  bases  in  the 
Caribbean  area  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  colonies  in  the  same  area.  {Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  March  14, 
1942.) 

8.  March  13,  1942.  Official  statement  of  the 
Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  Lcase-Lend  Law,  granted 
Peru  a  loan  of  529,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
defense  materials.  {El  Peruano,  March  14,  1942.) 

9.  March  30,  1942.  Fiist  meeting  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  established  by  Resolution  No.  XXXIX 
of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 


Affairs  of  the  American  Republics.  (See  Bulle¬ 
tin,  June  1942,  pp.  335—40.) 

10.  April  7,  1942.  Joint  statement  by  Dr. 
Ezequiel  Padilla,  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Sumner  Welles,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  of  a  series  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  facilitating  the  productions  effort  of 
Mexico  in  collaboration  with  the  United  States 
for  war  purpioses,  including  negotiation  of  the 
trade  agreement  previously  announced;  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Mexico  of  a  series  of  basic  industries, 
including  steel  and  tin  plate  rolling;  establishment 
of  a  Mexican  office  in  Washington  to  deal  with 
priorities  and  allocations;  a  survey  of  Mexican 
railways  with  a  view  to  improving  them,  particu¬ 
larly  through  providing  new  rolling  stock,  and 
piermitting  the  transportation  to  the  United 
States  of  strategic  war  materials  produced  in 
Mexico;  making  available  to  Mexico  material  and 
tools  for  the  construction  of  small  cargo  vessels; 
and  building  a  high-octane  gasoline  plant  in 
Mexico.  {Bulletin,  U.  S.  Department  of  State, 
April  11,1942.)  (See  pp.  313-17.) 

11.  Aprils,  1942.  Announcement  by  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  ComisiSn 
de  Fomento  Nacional,  an  agency  of  the  Cuban 
government,  regarding  the  525,000,000  credit 
authorized  in  May  1941  to  finance  agricultural 
development  and  diversification  and  public 
works  throughout  Cuba.  {Press  release.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  April  8,  1942.) 


Pan  American  Mews 


Meeting  of  Representatives  of 
Central  Banks 

On  April  16,  1942,  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  announced  that  it  considered  this 
an  opportune  time  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  the  central  banks,  or 
similar  institutions,  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as 
recommended  in  Resolution  VI  by  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  would  be  to  draw  up  stand¬ 
ard  procedures  for  the  uniform  handling 
of  bank  credits,  collections,  leases  and 
consignments  of  merchandise  involving 
real  or  juridical  persons  whoj  are  nationals 
of  a  State  which  |has  committed  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  American 
continent.  '  ] 

The  Committee  suggested  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  be  held  in  Washington  prior  to  July 
1,  1942,  thus  allowing  ample  time  for 
arrangements  and  for  the  delegates  to 
secure  from  their  respective  governments 
as  complete  information  as  possible  on  the 
questions  to  be  treated. 

When  the  Committee  advised  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  this  decision  it  asked  them  for 
their  opinions  regarding  the  agenda  for 
the  Conference.  They  were  also  asked 
for  detailed  data  on  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  and  administrative  practices  now  be¬ 
ing  used  in  connection  with  the  trans¬ 
actions  listed  in  Resolution  VI. 

Bolivian-United  States  agreements 

On  February  12,  1942  the  Bolivian 

Government  approved  an  agreement 
which  was  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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January  27  of  the  same  year.  As  a  result 
of  the  settlement  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  in 
United  States  currency,  for  the  sale  of  all 
its  rights,  interests  and  properties  in 
Bolivia  and  those  of  its  subsidiary.  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Bolivia,  as  they 
existed  immediately  prior  to  March  13, 
1937  and  likewise  for  the  sale  of  its  existing 
maps  and  geological  studies  which  are 
the  result  of  its  explorations  in  Bolivia. 
This  payment  will  be  made  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  three  percent  per  annum, 
from  March  13,  1937,  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  With  this  settlement  all  issues 
which  had  been  pending  between  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  and  these  com¬ 
panies  were  satisfactorily  and  amicably 
settled. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
will  grant  Bolivia  a  $5,500,000  loan  for  the 
development  of  the  oil  industry  in  Bolivia. 
This  loan  is  separate  from  the  $25,000,000 
granted  the  Bolivian  Government  for  the 
Corporacion  de  Fomento,  also  created  by 
an  agreement  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia 
and  the  Undersecretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Argentine- Bolivian  Railroad  Treat) 

The  treaty  on  railroad  connections  that 
Bolivia  signed  with  Argentina  February 
10,  1941,  went  into  effect  February  6, 
1942,  pending  ratification.  As  a  result 
of  this  agreement  Argentina  will  advance 
Bolivia  up  to  12,200,000  pesos  for  the 
building  of  the  frontier-Villa  Montes 
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section  of  the  Yacuiba-Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra-Sucre  Railroad.  This  is  to  be 
finished  within  two  years  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  Argentine-Bolivian  railroad 
commission. 

The  amount  of  money  advanced  Bolivia 
by  Argentina  will  be  repaid  with  three 
percent  simple  interest  per  annum;  and 
amortization  at  the  rate  of  five  percent 
per  annum  will  be  made  in  crude  oil, 
fuel  oil,  Argentine  pesos,  American  dollars 
or  any  other  generally  accepted  currency. 
This  will  begin  immediately  following  the 
completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  rail¬ 
way  between  the  Argentine-Bolivian  bor¬ 
der  and  Villa  Montes.  As  a  guarantee 
for  the  loan  the  Bolivian  Government  is 
offering  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
crude  and  fuel  oil  in  the  regions  crossed  or 
reached  by  the  Yacuiba-Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra-Sucre  railroad  and  the  Bermejo- 
Oran  pip)e  line. 


El. 
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Argentine-Bolivian  Agreement 
on  Highway  Construction 

On  February  1 8, 1 942,  the  Bolivian  Cabinet 
approved  the  Agreement  on  Highway 
Connections  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  the 
sixth  of  that  same  month  by  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  both  countries. 
According  to  this  agreement  the  National 
Highway  Board  of  Argentina  and  the 
General  Bureau  of  Public  Works  of  Bolivia 
will  together  undertake  the  survey  of  the 
roads  intended  to  unite  the  cities  of  Tarija 
and  Potosi  in  Bolivia  with  the  Argentine 
highway  system.  The  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  will  advance  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  survey,  the  loan  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Bolivian  Government. 

When  the  survey  is  finished  and  approved 
construction  will  be  started  on  the  road 
to  Tarija.  For  this  work  the  Argentine 
Government  will  advance  Bolivia  up  to 
10,000,000  pesos,  which  will  be  guaranteed 


by  the  production  of  the  Bolivian  oil 
fields.  If  this  amount  is  insufficient  to 
finish  this  road  and  the  one  to  Potosi 
additional  funds  will  be  advanced  under 
similar  terms. 

Agreements  between  the  Governments 
of  Peru  and  the  United  States 

On  April  23,  1942,  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  announced  that 
the  visit  to  Washington  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  of  Peru,  Senor 
David  Dasso,  had  been  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  exchange  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  notes  incorporating  a  series  of 
important  decisions  on  matters  of  col¬ 
laboration  between  Peru  and  the  United 
States  in  attaining  a  number  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Third 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  January. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreements 
measures  will  be  adopted  for  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  of  Peru  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  strategic  materials  essential  for 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere,  involving 
especially  the  establishment  by  Peru  of  a 
Peruvian  Amazon  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  production  and 
encouraging  the  collection  of  wild  rubber 
and  other  tropical  products  of  strategical 
importance.  A  fund  of  $1,125,000  will  be 
made  available  to  Peru  by  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  for  increasing  the 
production  of  wild  rubber.  Over  a  period 
of  five  years  that  company  will  acquire  all 
rubber  produced  other  than  a  specified 
amount  required  for  essential  uses  in  Peru. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  establish 
a  credit  in  favor  of  the  Banco  Central  de 
Reserva  del  Peru  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
to  assist  in  financing  purchases  in  the 
United  States  of  materials  and  equipment 
required  in  connection  with  the  construe- 
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tion  and  development  in  Peru  of  useful 
public  works  and  of  agricultural,  mining, 
and  industrial  projects. 

An  agreement  was  made  with  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Tingo  Maria  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  loan  to  the 
Government  of  Peru  of  the  services  of 
experts  of  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  highway  engineering, 
erosion  control,  coal  mining,  and  tea 
processing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  agreed 
to  purchase,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  that  portion  of  the  Peruvian  cotton 
production  which  is  in  excess  of  sales  for 
Peruvian  consumption  and  for  export  to 
other  purchasers.  These  purchases,  which 
will  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  200,000 
bales  annually,  will  replace  the  market 
lost  by  Peru  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  w'ill  pay 
a  base  price  equivalent  to  10.69  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton  of  good  middling  13-16 
inches  staple.  This  price  will  apply  to 
cotton  produced  in  1942  but  the  rate  for 
the  following  crops  will  depend  on  the 
area  planted.  The  Peruvian  Government 
will  try  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
area  planted  to  cotton  by  shifting  to  flax, 
rice,  beans,  and  other  food  crops  needed 
during  the  war  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
also  announced  the  recent  adoption  by 
his  Government  of  further  measures  to 
control  the  commercial  and  financial 
operations  of  firms  and  piersons  whose 
activities  are  deemed  inimical  to  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the 
readiness  of  his  Government  to  consult 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
regarding  any  measures  which  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  such  persons  from 
l)cnefiting  by  the  agreements  reached  be¬ 


tween  the  two  Governments.  He  also 
stated  that  he  is  engaged  in  discussions 
with  the  Foreign  Bondholdei's  Protective 
Council,  Inc.,  looking  toward  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  payments  on  the  Peruvian  dollar 
debt. 

While  in  Washington  the  Minister  dis¬ 
cussed  a  numljer  of  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  two  Governments, 
including  details  of  arrangements  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  and  export 
control,  priorities,  and  allocations  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  importation  by  Peru 
from  the  United  States  of  materials  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
Peruvian  mining  productions,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  essential  civilian  needs. 

Senor  Dasso  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
agreed  that  this  program  of  further 
collaboration  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 

Bolivian  Agricultural  Bank 

February  11,  1942  a  decree  was  issued 
creating  the  Agricultural  Bank,  which  is 
to  have  its  main  office  in  La  Paz,  an 
authorized  capital  of  200,000,000  bolivi¬ 
anos  and  a  paid-in  capital  of  50,000,000 
bolivianos,  of  which  the  Central  Bank  will 
contribute  30,000,000  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  20,000,000.  The  board  of  directors 
will  be  made  up  of  four  representatives: 
two,  including  the  President,  appointed  by 
the  Government,  one  by  the  Central 
Bank,  and  one  by  the  rural  associations  of 
the  Republic.  In  addition  to  the  func¬ 
tions  and  duties  prescribed  under  the 
law  of  February  29,  1940,  the  bank  will 
handle  the  following  operations:  receive 
deposits  in  current  accounts;  organize 
exchanges  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
products;  buy  raw  materials  produced 
from  agriculture  and  semiprocessed  prod¬ 
ucts  for  distribution  to  industry  in  peneral; 
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import  seeds,  fertilizers,  purebred  live¬ 
stock,  raw  materials,  machinery  and  tools 
for  farming  purposes;  and  buy  and  sell 
foreign  currency.  The  Bank  is  authorized 
to  establish  branches  or  agencies  in  any 
part  of  Bolivia,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Banks. 

Sugar  mill  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia 

\  firm  of  Santa  Cruz  industrialists  will 
soon  set  up  a  large  sugar  mill  which  is 
expected  to  produce  some  8,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  annum,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  country’s 
supply  of  a  first-class  product  without 
resorting  to  the  foreign  market.  Santa 
Cruz  was  previously  a  center  for  this  in¬ 
dustry,  at  a  time  when  it  depended  only 
on  the  primitive  means  of  the  colonial 
epoch.  The  machinery  for  the  mill  has 
already  been  purchased  from  a  large 
.Argentine  firm,  and  final  arrangements 
are  being  completed  so  that  operations 
can  begin  this  year. 


Mineral  exports  from  Bolivia, 

Brazil  and  Cuba 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia,  the  year  1941  was 
the  best  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country 
for  the  export  of  metals,  its  principal 
source  of  wealth.  Tin  led  in  value,  but 
tungsten  made  the  best  proportional 
showing  with  an  increase  between  1937 
and  1941  of  243  percent.  With  the  great 
importance  that  minerals  of  stratetic 
value  have  today  and  the  constant  in¬ 
crease  in  their  use  in  the  construction  of 
war  materials,  this  Bolivian  trade  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  occupy  an  important 
place. 

The  large  share  of  Brazilian  mineral 
exports  going  to  the  United  States  is 
clearly  shown  in  table  III. 

In  table  IV,  dealing  with  Cuban  ore 
exports,  the  increase  in  manganese  shipped 
is  of  special  interest.  Exports  of  manga¬ 
nese  in  the  first  half  of  1941  were  larger 
than  those  for  all  of  1939. 


Table  I. — Value  of  Bolivian  mineral  exports  in  thousands  of  bolivianos 


Minerals  j 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1949  1 

1941 

Tin . 

1,137,391 

898,573 

1,162,440 

1,839,944 

2,218,602 

Silver . 

146,480 

95,794 

113,894 

81,697 

101,110 

Tungsten . 

60,612 

71,887 

86,082 

127,845 

210,471 

Lead . 

78,775 

37,255 

39,834 

52,621 

81,000 

Zinc . 

49,367 

27,950 

21,271 

65,257 

32,480 

.\ntimony . 

49,172 

44,432 

63,776 

90,411 

98,505 

Copper . 

38,108 

21,598 

33,069 

64,603 

70,356 

Gold  (as  byproduct) . 

5,569 

13,536 

12,068 

16,132 

12,155 

Bismuth . 

2,520 

1,411 

1,077 

685 

786 

Sulphur . 

1,515 

1,786 

2,156 

3,682 

1,894 

.Asbestos . 

96 

85 

7 

187 

2,702 

Others . 

233 

456 

94 

19 

153 

Total . 

1,569,838 

1  1,214,763 

1,535,768 

2,343,083 

2,830,214 

Index  (1928=100) . 

105 

1 

102 

156 

188 
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Table  II. — Volume  of  Bolivian  mineral  exports  in  fine  metric  tons 


Minerals  |  1937  i  193X  1939  j  194U  1941 

Tin .  25,531  i  25,893  27,648  {  38,531  I  42,740 

Lead .  18,288  !  13,168  14,110  I  11,663  !  15,653 

Zinc .  11,529  i  10,706  7,769  i  12,197  :  6,065 

Antimony .  7,127  ,  9,437  10,060  !  11,753  1  14,870 

Copper .  3,693  I  2,885  4,056  6,660  i  7,274 

Sulphur .  1,739  1,658  2,160  .  4,130  2,486 

Tungsten .  1,081  :  1,517  2,002  i  2,510  2,613 

Silver .  294  i  198  225  175  229 

Bismuth .  31  17  13  19  11 

Asbestos .  21  21  2  70  210 

Gold .  133  . 

Others .  45  333  530  35  . 

Total .  69,512  j  65,833  |  68,575  87,743  |  92,151 

Index  (1928=100) .  100  |  95  99  126  133 


Table  III. — Brazilian  mineral  exports  to  the  United  States,  first  9  months  of  1941 


M  ineral 

Kilograms 

M  ilreis 

Percentage  of  total 
value  of  minerals  ex¬ 
ported 

Asbestos . 

2,000 

100.0 

Silicious  sand,  diatom  earth,  diatomite . 

22,000 

100.0 

Quartz . 

590,516 

28,106,209 

51.5 

Ber>l . 

611,227 

371,311 

48.4 

Agates . 

5,410 

83,076 

76.4 

Unspecified  stones . 

407,042 

178,936 

41.9 

Mica . 

316,926 

5,471,830 

29.7 

Diamonds . 

»  30,108 

67,752,502 

64.0 

Aquamarines . 

»  26,080 

1,912,092 

25.4 

Amethysts . 

«  45,286 

666,336 

94.0 

Topazes . 

>  16,561 

175,821 

62.4 

Tourmalines . 

‘  3,412 

238,027 

49.8 

.Semiprecious  stones,  not  specified . 

>  371,129 

1,431,107 

82.6 

Industrial  diamonds . 

>  1,414 

840,986 

22.6 

Bauxite . 

2,632,500 

31,257 

86.8 

Chromium  (ore) . 

2,905,760 

839,638 

100.0 

Iron  (ore) . 

2  100,532 

6,588,237 

28.5 

Manganese  (ore) . 

2  294,053 

53,587,011 

95.7 

Titanic  iron  ore  (ilmenite) . 

2,620,924 

610,335 

100.0 

Rutile . 

825,863 

1,762,339 

56.5 

Monazite  sand . 

439,000 

319,525 

100.0 

Zircon  (ore) . 

4,314,361 

1,744,345 

92.9 

Tantalitc . 

32,905 

625,754 

59.0 

Coal . 

2  300 

23,520 

.4 

Nickel . 

2,000 

.5 

Goldsmith’s  dust . 

10,503 

340,000 

95.8 

1  Grams.  •  Tons. 


.Source:  Holetim  do  Connlho  Federal  dr  Comercio  Krterior,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  DecemlH-r  1.1, 1941. 
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Table  IV. — Ore  exports  jrom  Cuba  in  recent  years 


Chrome. .. 

Gold . 

Magnesite. 


193S 

1939 

1940 

1941  (6  months) 

Kilograms 

Value 

Kilograms 

Value 

Kilograms 

Value 

Kilograms 

Value 

50,  738, 476 
99,  424, 895 
6, 162, 615 
34, 974,  665 
1,843,097 

$2,342,119 
238, 717 
30,  443 
17.5,  :«)1 
136, 126 

39,  .586, 31 2 
202, 160, 678 
10,671, 175 
63, 270, 573 
558, 617 
5.54, 404 

$1,666, 471 
482,264 
54, 571 
362,  743 
134, 799 
.5,  .531 

40,161,379 
109, 453, 322 
16, 105,069 
53, 583, 939 
319,  496 

$1,848,377 
288, 578 
141, 141 
328,985 
43,796 

16, 426, 966 
23, 503,  866 
12,962,176 
63. 117, 430 
115,185 

$751, 874 
.57, 212 
141,608 
455, 943 
15,620 

121,925,249 
50, 100, 000 
2,754 

2, 2.54, 909 
77,6.55 
80 

107, 661, 897 
82, 600, 000 
1,763 

1,80L  106 
119,060 
634 

133, 361, 406 
88,700,000 
11,563,964 

3, 210, 291 
124, 180 
29, 454 

110,642,687 

55,500,000 

49,925 

2,801,133 

77,700 

1,848 

36.5, 171, 751 

5, 255, 350 

507, 06,5, 419 

4, 627,179 

453, 248, 575 

6, 014, 802 

282, 318,235 

4, 302.938 

Other  ores . — 


Source:  General  Statistical  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Finance,  quoted  in  Cuba  Econdmica  y  Financitra,  Ilabana,  October  1941. 


Pan  American  Airways  expands 
hemisphere  services 

Pan  American  Airways  announced  on 
April  22,  1942,  that  it  was  immediately 
increasing  the  4-engine  Clipper  service 
across  the  Caribbean  Sea  between  Miami, 
Florida,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  addition  of  the  new  service  will  bring 
to  28  the  number  of  weekly  schedules  now 
operated  between  the  United  States  and 
this  strategic  point  of  hemisphere  defense, 
which  also  serves  as  the  gateway  to  South 
America’s  Pacific  coast.  From  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Zone,  the  Associated  Pan 
American-Grace  Airways  now  operates 
six  connecting  schedules  onward  to  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
over  the  Andes  to  the  border  of  Brazil 
and  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  company 
planned  to  add  very  soon  a  seventh 
schedule,  to  provide  daily  service  between 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  west  coast 
countries  and  Argentina. 

Detailed  plans  have  been  advanced  for 
the  increase  of  schedules  to  provide  daily 
service  along  the  eastern  trunk  airline 
which  follows  the  rim  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  tip  of  Florida  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  on 
to  Buenos  Aires,  the  most  distant  capital 
in  the  hcmis[)hcrc.  'I’he  operation  of 
multi-engined  landplancs  will  j)rovidc  a 


high  speed  express  air  route  to  the  capitals 
and  commercial  centers  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina. 

The  extent  to  which  the  inter-American 
movement  of  men  and  material  has  been 
shifted  to  the  air  is  revealed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  report  covering  the  extension  of 
United  States  services  in  Latin  America 
since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Statistics  from 
this  report  show  that  with  steamship 
schedules  curtailed,  the  bulk  of  all  inter- 
American  mail,  passenger  and  express 
traffic  is  now'  routed  by  air  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

Today,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  miles  a  month,  the  landplanes  and 
flying  boats  of  the  Clipper  fleet  are  making 
scores  of  flights  each  week  between  North 
and  South  America  and  more  than  100 
flights  weekly  within  Central  and  South 
America,  maintaining  over  one  hundred 
planes  in  the  air  practically  every  hour  of 
the  day  over  intra-hemisphere  routes.  In 
comparison  with  the  11,000  passengers 
carried  monthly  between  the  Americas 
before  the  emergency,  the  Clippers  are 
now  transporting  some  26,000  monthly. 
Mail  and  express  cargoes  have  increased 
to  nearly  750,000  pounds  a  month. 

Routes  of  the  Pan  American  Airways 
System  and  its  associated  nationalized  air¬ 
lines  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  Brazil, 
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and  Bolivia  have  been  extended  to  replace 
some  30,000  miles  of  air  routes  formerly 
controlled  by  the  Axis.  To  clear  such 
elements  from  the  South  American  air 
transport  field,  the  United  States  services 
have  increased  their  operating  route  mile¬ 
age  from  37,000  miles,  in  September  1939, 
to  more  than  57,000  miles  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  recent  extension  of 
Clipper  service  has  eliminated  the  Italian 
LATI  line,  the  last  serious  Axis  airline 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

Although  comparatively  few  new  trans¬ 
ports  could  be  made  available  for  the 
inter-American  air  service,  doubled  and 
sometimes  trebled  maintenance  facilities 
and  other  forced-draft  emergency  opera¬ 
tions  have  enabled  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  to  increase  its  previous  operating 
levels  by  nearly  fifty  percent. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pan  American 
Clippers  are  flying  fourteen  schedules 
weekly,  with  two  Clippers  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  each  day,  between  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Daily  service  connecting  Mexico  City 
with  Los  Angeles,  combined  with  the 
Central  American  service,  parallels  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  3,000  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  routes  designed  to  crisscross  the 
Caribljean,  daily  schedules  are  now  being 
operated  from  Miami  directly  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Canal  with  a  big  4- 
engined  strato-clipper  that  leaps  the  1,200 
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miles  in  approximately  six  hours.  Link¬ 
ing  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on  the  Caribbean 
circuit,  three  additional  schedules  are 
operated  across  the  Caribbean  from, 
Miami  to  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  pass-j 
ing  west  of  Aruba  and  the  Dutch  West] 
Indies.  A  third  trans-Caribbean  route, 
from  Miami,  operating  via  Port-au-Prince, }■ 
Haiti,  crosses  the  eastern  arc  of  the  Carib-|J 
bean  twice  weekly  on  schedules  to  Mara-|| 
caibo,  Venezuela’s  oil-producing  center. 

Further  east,  the  Clippers  fly  five  weekly  I 
schedules  south  through  the  lower  Westjj 
Indies  to  Trinidad,  whence  four  continuej| 
6,000  miles  down  the  east  coast  of  South! 
America  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos* 
Aires.  Service  along  the  vital  north  coast  | 
of  South  America,  between  Trinidad  on 
the  east  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  on 
the  west,  has  been  raised  to  a  daily  basis. 

Between  the  United  States  and  Culia,  I 
service  has  recently  been  increased  to  five  I 
daily  schedules  with  three  weekly  sched-jl 
ules  operating  between  Cuba  and  Mexico} 
across  the  sea  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of| 
Mexico. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  services,  the; 
report  reveals  that  since  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  the  Axis,  Clippersi 
have  made  more  than  500  extra  flights 
between  the  United  States  and  Central' 
and  South  America.  All  told,  these  extraj 
flights  are  adding  more  than  150,000  miles 
of  flying  to  inter-American  Clipper  sched-I 
ules  everv  month. 
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